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EXAMINATION. 
A student of the College of the City of 
New York is responsible for the follawing 
travesty on Longfellow’s Hiawatha: 


O! the long examination. 
1 the hurd examination, 
iver thicker, thicker, thicker, 
examination papers; 

ver deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the papers, and they drifted 
Flys ¢ the precincts, round the college. 
In (hat drear abode of learning 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy, 
Waited not to be invited ; 
Did not pariey at the doorway, 
Sat there without word of welcome ° 
By the table of the * doctor,” 
Looked with smiling face and laughter 
At the faces of the students. 
And the foremost said, * Behold me, 
lam Anthon, LL. D., sir,” 


Iam Huntsman. Professorum." 
And each now despairing student 
Shaddered as they ooked upon him. 
Shuddered at the words they uttered, 
} avy his face, but made no answer. 

At the fearful words they uttered. 

into the —~ 4 garden 

Rushed the now ind)guant seniors. 
In their hearts was awful sorrow. 

In their faces, a strong firmness ; 

On their brows the sweat of anger 
Started, but it froze and fel) not. 
Alexander Webb, tls mighty, 

Cried they, with their faces lifted 

In that bitter honr of anguish. 
Give us “cram week" or anre 
Give us cram week or we'll fail, sir. 
Give us time f@ mathematics ; 
For the dreary poison cases ; 

for our languages and law, sir. 
T the dreary college building, 
Thro the building, dark and dreary. 
Rang their cry of in tion. 

But there came no other answer 

Than the echo of their crying, 
F 
I 


Taunting, jeering. Ha, 
n the chapel with Will. Stratford 

And the smiling guests that watched them, 
‘With the a 


They were st ; students, 
They were muttering their lessons. 
jark! Said one, { heara ing. 
lear a roaring a rushing. 

lear the maddened seniors groaning, 
Begging piteously for cram week. 
Ah, my boys! soon came the auswer, 
You may bet your boote upon it. 
Look, eaid one, I see my father 
Standing in the chapel doorway 
Beckoning to me, and «miling. 

Come tu see about my di ts. 

have more than 85, sir. 

Ah! returned another, slowly, 

I have 6% myself, man. 

Hush! said one, the eyes of Stratford 
Glare upon you in the darkness. 


I can eee his bony fi 
Cinep the rection-book with gladness. 
Johnson talking? Five demerits. 
And the students, sadly ng. 
Heard that sudden cry of Siratford, 
Heard the ringing voice of Stratford 
Callivg to the head of section: 
Johnson talking! Five demerits! 
And the stud went on ing, 
Wouldn't we all be nice and happy 
{the “ President" gave us cram week. 
Wiha ket at 
e got a heart of granite, 
And is determined 
ane time to get our lessons. 
D 








trembled ; 
p walls looked whiter 
From the awful cries and groanings. D. 8. 





SUPERINTENDENT KIDDLE’S AN- 
NUAL REPORT. 


fooncLupgp.| 
READING. 

While the classes of the grammar schools, 

both male and female, cannot justly be 
‘ as decidedly deficient, they have 
notin the examinations of the past year 
come up to the standard of excellence 
adopted by the d ent. It is, how- 
ever, gratilying to find that in the male 
Gholts ‘atnety per cent. of all examined 
were either excellent or good; and in the 
female schools ninety-five per cent. Never- 

this is somewhat lower than was 
shown by tke returns of last year. The 
following are the observations of the 
Assistant Superidtendents in relation to 
this study: 

Mr. Harrison remarks, ‘‘ Reading, I have 
found very little, if at all, changed in its 
condition since the last report. The class- 
teacher has been frequen'ly asked to select 
a ae peed and give an illustration of the 
method pursued in teaching this important 


branch. 

“In the majority of cases the pupils were 
simply ‘let to read,’ with the occasional 
correction of a word mispronounced, or a 
direction as t> managing the voice. Class- 
books ‘abounding in selections containing 
réference to hi scientific or other 


being in any true sense utilized for 
want of trifoing, the pupil is left to find 
interesting reading in the sensation novels 





of certain so-called news’ rs. A great 
change for the better might easily be ini- 
tiated if each principal would carefully 
and minutely inspect the reading-book of 
the class, select and mark those pieces 
most appropriate to the age and mental de- 
velopment of the class and best fitted to 
convey instruction ‘and to cultivate a taste 
for useful reading, indicate if n ’ 
the numerical order in which they should 
be taught, and direct that these selections 
should be used in preference to all 
others. By marking, also, the various 
incidental expressions needing special ex- 
dlanation, and at the same time giving the 
teacher free access to the reference library 
furnished to the ge the too preva- 
lent profitiess reading, without resulting 
in instruction, would be done away with. 

“ In this connection it is proper to remark 
that the want of some kind of library for 
the use of the pupils is painfully indicated 
by their lack of general information and 
of a taste for profitably-interesting books 
and subjects. A well-selected library of 
small volumes, such as might be easily 
chosen and at small cost, is so great a ne- 
cessity that so long as our schools are with- 
out them the system of public instruction 
is not only defective in a very — = 
particular, but is really mutilated. In Bos- 
ton and other | cities there are both 
school Jibraries and free public libraries 
which boys and girls are both permitted 
and encouraged to use. In the city of 
New York we have almost nothing. 

“ Incidental to these remarks on reading, 
it may also be observed that it seems a very 
general habit to endeavor to obtain fair 
enunciation, pronunciation, &., in the read- 
ing, and then to neglect them in the far 
more numerous and frequent exercises re- 
gpiring, oral responses from the pupils. 

f steady progress in these matters is to be 
made, enunciation, pronunciation and the 
correction of bad grammar must always 
be in order ina grammar department at 
least.” 

Assistant Superintendent Fanning re- 
ports as follows : 

‘In reading there has been an impr ved 
mode of instruction adopted in many cases 
in the middle and lower portions of our 
Grammar Schools. Much careful instruc 
tion is constantly given, and the pupils are 
more frequently practiced upon conversa- 
tional pieces and others that are familiar 
and sprightly in -_ &c. Thus while 
distinctness of articulation is carefully 
looked after, naturalness of expression is 
also judiciously encouraged. By these 
and other means—such as prelimivary and 
subsequent familiar ‘ talk’ — the sub- 
ject matter—Reading is rendered by our 
efficient teachers one of the most interest- 
ing as well as profitable exercises of the 
school-room.” 

Assistant Superintendent Jones remarks: 
“There is an evident improvement in the 
Yeading exercises of the lower classes of 
the Primary Schools, resulting from the 
improved method of instruction employed. 
Showing the pupil an object, then printin 
the name of it on the black-board, an 
alter the name is learned, teachiog the let- 





ters that compose it, have proved very suc- | POSS 


cessful as the first steps in this department 
of instruction. The Primer and First 
Reader classes show a decided improve- 
ment, particularly in the fluency with 
which the reading is performed. Why, 
then, should not tuis improvement be con- 
tinued in the higher classes, so tbat the 
pupils may read not only tnielligibly but 
intelligently ? 


“We need books which contain lessons 
not only interesting but instructive. Se- 
lections from natural history could be pre- 
sented, written in an entertaining style, 
which would charm the pupils; and the 
analysis and explanation of these would 
afford delight and profit to these young 
minds. 

‘*These lessons should be sprightly and 
brief ; and the objects referred to in them 
might be used as the material for lessons 
which would tend to develop the intelli- 
gence of the children to a far greater ex- 
tent than very much of the object teaching 
now given.” 

The suggestions made in these 
in relation to developing the intelligence ot 
the pupie 7 ha — essons, 
are timely and meet with my hea 
val. I on afraid that much of the ti 
spent in the reading exercises is to some 
extent thrown away. 


less while they are gn in them, and 
the teacher conducts them ina ye 4 
functory manner. ull 


They ought to be 

of life and spirit. The teachers should 
bring to bear in the illustration of these 
lessons, all the resources of their intelli- 





e | these 
The pupils are )ist- | th 


gence and information, and the pupils’ 
mental activity should be stimulated, b 

means of them, to the highest degree. It 
is not enough that the pupils should be 
interested ; gh many of the compilers 
ot reading-books secm to think so. If this 
were so “ Jack and the Bean-stalk,” ‘‘ Sind- 
bad the Sailor,” etc., would be the periec- 
tion of material for their reading. e 


8PELLIN 


a. 

The tabular statement shows a decided 
improvement in both the Grammar and 
Primary Schools in this branch. The per- 
centage of deficiency is, however, still too 
large ; and I trust will, during the ensui 
year, be considerably redu In regar 
to this branch, Assistant Superintendent 
Harrison reports: “ Spelling appears to be 
s mewhat improved since the last report. 
Besides the general test of writing extem- 
= compositions on the slate, and brief 
ists of selected test-words in good and fre- 
quent use, I have male special inquiry 
into the spelling of ordinary personal 
names presenting any difficulty, and of 
those geographical names which are often 
employed in directing letters. No foreign 
names have been in the examination, 
except such ae are of commercial impor- 


Mr. Fanning remarks: ‘‘ My experience 
and observation in the schools convince 
me that the most successful instructors in 
this important branch are those who do 
not rely exclusively upon any one mode or 
plan, but those who endeavor to give va- 
riety and interest to their spelling exercises, 
as they do to the other subjects which they 
successfully teach. 

‘** Such teachers aim faithfully and per- 
sistently to cultivate the eye and the hand 
of the pupil, the ear and tue tongue, and 
gradually and at proper times call careful 
attention to classes of words of similar 
sound and dissimilar spelling, and vice versa; 
also to derivatives and the changes which 
their roots have undergone; and this 
course, requiring as it does frequent illus- 
trations upon the blackboard, in connec- 
tion with the indispensable and pay poe 
tice upon slate or paper (or both), produces 
obvious and creditable results.” 

* a ae . 


While it is of the Te importance 
that the pupils should be good spellers, 
et the difficulties and anomalies of our 
language are such that it seems to me in- 
consistent and unreasonable to make or- 
thography a test of scholarship, especially 
in tne case of young pupils. Bad spelling, 
within certain limits, is an evidence of il- 
literacy; bat there are very few, even of 
those who have had a learned education, 
who may not be embarrassed 1n the spell- 
ing of even an ordinary word, or be actu- 


Where the teacher keeps the exact object 
in view, and pursues it with any degree of 
tact or intelligence, the abuse referred to 
can hardly take place. By means of this 
exercise the pupils are to learn the meaning 
of words, aud how to use them in con- 
nection with other words. Anything 
which does not facilitate this, or that mili- 
tates against it, must of course be useless 
or objectionable. 

ARITHMETIC. 
“The te of excellent and good re- 
sults in this branch in the different classes 
of schools,.as compcred with those pre- 
sented in last year’s report, shew & singu- 
lar correspondence, but on the whole, a 
slight improvement, except in the primary 
and colored schools. In the former of these, 
however, it is still, as during the preceding 
year, in advance of all the other subjects 
comprised in the table. In the Female 
Grammar Schools it is far behind the other 
studies ; although these schools still keep 
in advance of Male Grammar Schoois 
in this respect. : 


WRITING. 

On the whole, I have but little improve- 
ment to report in this branch, on a careful 
comparison of the examination returns. 

The classes which were decidedly com- 
mendable (being either excellent or good) 
are, in the male grammar schools, 88 per 
cent. of the whole; in the female grammar 
schools, 96 per cent; in the primary 
schools, 83 per cent.; in the colored schools, 
81 per cent. Last year the returns showed 
82 per cent., 94 per cent., 84 per cent. and 
81 per cent. respectively. Thecorrespond- 
ence is again quite remarkable, and the 
variation ig for the better. In regard to 
this branch, Mr. Fanning reports: ‘ Slate 
writing is practiced universally, and gen- 
erally with beneficial results. A free and 
legible handwriting is now quite common, 
even in the eighth gra‘e, or lowest classes. 
The extent of the practice in slate-writing, 
and the creditable results attained, have 
undoubtedly had a salutary effect upon the 
penmanship of our schools—the lowest 
class especially. As far as my observation 
has extended, the pupils in most of the 
schools now take great interest in their 
work with the pen, and improved results 
in this necessary branch naturally follow.” 

Assistant Superintendent Calkins reports 
in relation to the writing in the primary 
schools as follows : ‘‘ General improve- 
ment has been made, during the past year, 
in slate-writing, and in some of the schools 
the character of this work is systematic, 
and worthy of much commendation. 
know of = reason why the slate- 
writing should not be of an excellent 
character in all the schools. It will be 





ally guilty of an orthographic deling y. 
The graduates of our own schools—som 
times even the graduates of ccolleges—after 
several careful written examinations and 
much practice in composition, taking notes 
of lectures, etc., sometimes show most sin- 
gular weakness in this respect, under the 
examination required by law fora teach- 
er’s license. While this should, as far as 
ible, be prevented, due candor and 
charity should be exevcised in respect to 
these lapses. 
DEFINITIONS. 

In relation to this branch Assistant Super 
inteadent Fanning reports as follows: ‘‘I 
have noticed with pleasure that the teach- 
ers, with few exceptions, appear to be em- 
ploying judicious means in order that their 
pupils shouid understand what they read, 
as wellas the meanings and uses of all 
terms employed in connection with the 
other branches of study. 

“There is evidently more thought given 
by teachers and pupils generally to all 
words used, and more frequent illustra- 
tions and explanations are given and re- 

uired; and hence a continued and grati- 
ying improvement is manifest in very 
many of the schools in the proper use of 
words in forming sentences; and increased 
or greater readiness in the writing of bricf 
slate compositions is also observable.” 

Mr. Jones reports that “ formal defini- 
tions of the words found in the reading 


, | lessons have been generally abandoned in 


the primary grades, except in connection 
with the use of short sentences to illustra'e 
their meaning. Care should be taken in 
exercises that the sentences em- 
ployed by the children are such as iJlustrate 

e m , or the pupils will fall into a 
careless or indiscriminate habit of forming 
sentences, and thus derive no knowledge 
of the meaning of the words employed. 





In some classes, this requirement of the 
course of study seemed to have been greatly 
abused or perverted.” 


when principals and s determine 
that it shall be, and give regular and sys 
tematic instruction in it. 

“ Writing in books has been introduced 
into the higher grades of all the schools in 
which desks and other facilities for teach- 
ing this branch have been provided. Gen- 
erally commendable progress has been 
made.” 

Assistant Superintendent Jones reports 
that in the primary schools “‘ the results 
thus far in slate-writing and penmanship 
are not such as we ought to expect. The 
chief difficulty is caused by permitting the 
= om when a | are beginning to write 
etters on the slate, to incur bad habits 
from the want of being taught how to sit, 
to hold the pencil, and to form the ele- 
ments of the letters in a proper manner.” 

. . * * * 

It is very much to be regretted, that in 
consequence of the want of desk accom- 
modations in many of the schools, the by- 
law requiring pemmanship to be taught in 
the higher bray of the primary school 
course should be practically a dead letter. 
It is to be hoped that the financial con- 
dition of the Department during the ensu- 
ing yer will be such as to enable it to sup- 
ply this very serious want. 

DRAWING. 

The instruction in drawing needs to be 
graded and methodized to made p:r- 
tecily effective. It is, however, carried on 
in most of the schools with a degree of 
success which, under the circumstances, 
is worthy of commendation. The special 
teachers employed for this purpose seem 
to be earnest and capable, and with a 
properly arranged course of instruction for 
this branch their services would prove a 
most valuable addition to the educational 


agencies of the . In relation to this 
su Mr. Calkins reports that “ 








ditt attention has been given to the 
su of drawing —< the past year in 
the ary Schools, although it has not 


- | memory. 


yet beceme an exercise of general practice. 
indeed, some of the principals, anticipat- 
ing the proposed action of the Board in re- 
gard to this matter, have introduced a 
graded course of instruction on this sub- 
ject, and its results show i's entire prac- 
ticability in primary clusses."’ 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Fanning reports that, ‘‘ general! 
speaking, this important and useful ene 
is ney and successfully taught. 
More practical instruction, however, in the 
geogra, hy of ‘home’ and its surroundin 
te be interesting and profitable to the 
pupils,” 


» . * . 


GRAMMAR. 

In the examinations of this year great 
pains have been taken to give a practical 
direction to the teaching of this subject, 
and the returns show quite a creditable 
result. Mr. Harrison reports as follows: 
‘**The oral correction of errors_in speech 
as they arise in course of the ordinary 
exercises should be systematically begun 
somewhere in the Primary Departments, 
as most of those errors are acquired at 
home or from otber pupils before the usual 
age of promotion to the Grammar Schools. 
It should then be carefully continued in 
every grade of the Grammar Schools till it 
coalesces with the systemitic teaching and 
application of formal grammar in the 
higher grailes. No subject would then re- 
ceive so much practical attention and ap- 
plication, and none needs it more. ‘ Exer- 
cises to correct common errors in speech’ 
have constituted a part of the requirements 
of the course of study from the fifth grade 
inelusive since April, 1870. In the series 
of examinations just concluded, especial 
attention has been given to this important 
matter in all classes studying grammar. 
As the course first calls for the * correction 
of false syntax’ in the second Grammar 
School grade, I have interpreted the re- 
quirement to mean that, in the grades 
velow, the exercises should involve only 
the correction of common errors, without 
giving in full the rules, reasons and prin- 
ciples for making the corrections. In some 
cases, however, the principals have, it 
seems to me, wisely directed that the 
reasons for the corrections should be given 
in all cases realily covered by the attain- 
ments of the pupils in formal grammar. 

“A comparison of results obtained by the 
two methods is most instructive. Where 
the empirical system alone was used, it 
was evident that but little progress had 
been made in eradicating those trouble- 
some errors. Where the pupils had been 
trained to apply the princip!es of grammar 
asa part ol the process of learning them, 
and the simple rules of syntax were taught 
in connection with grammatic etymology, 
and all illustrated by simple comparisons 
of true with false constructions, the pupils 
were found to have made real as well as 
rapid progress, while the profitable nature 
of the exercises was not more apparent 
than the keen interest and pleasure mani- 
fested by the pupils themselves.” 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


In regard to this department of the pri- 
mary schoel work, Assistant Superintend- 
ent Calkins reports as follows: 

“In the matter of object teaching there is 
still great lack of uniformity in, the char- 
acter and results of instruction, although 
general progress has been made during the 
past year. In some schools the methods 
of teaching and the results in the classes 
are thorough and excellent; in other 
schools they are good, and in some they 
are mechanical, just as are their exercises in 
all the studies. Sometimes these condi- 
tions appear to be the result of indifference 
to, and lack of understanding of, the true 
spirit an@ aim of object teaching, on the 
pit of both principal and teachers, and in 
other instances the cause rests chiefly with 
the class teachers, The progress of sys- 
tematic object teaching has no! bn rapid 
in our schools, but its advancement has 
b-en marked from year to year. The com- 
plete and uniform introduction of this 
system of instruction into all the 
schools has been retarded by many causes, 
chief among which are the fu llowing: 
Most of the teachers knew nothirg of the 
principles or practice of object teaching 
when they entered our schools. Their own 
education bad been obtained under a 
widely different r ; one where the pre- 
vailing modes of teaching were of those 
forms which led chiefly to an exercise of 
The common mode of conduct« 
ing lessons in the primary classes then con- 
sisted of asking que-tions and teaching 





answers to them, rather than in a process 
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of training pupils in habits of seeing, doing 
and telling. 

. “Many years of this kind of practice in 
achools rendered it very difficult for those 
teachers to acquire new modes of instruc- 
tion and abandon old ones. And espe- 
cially hard was it for them to acquire those 
metiods in which a knowledge of objects, 
and their varieus qualities and relations, 
must be learned from the objects them- 
selves, and where also language must be 
developed so as to enable tue pupils to 
express in a -uitable manner such ideas as 
they acquired by them. 

“Again, t e young teachers employed 
from time to time, having been taught on 
nearly the same plan as the older ones, came 
to their work with no definite ideas of the 
real nature of their duties, and therefore 
they naturally copied the matter and imi- 
tated the methods of teaching which pre- 
vailed among the other teachers of the same 
school. Thus the influences of each school 
tended to perpetuate existing modes of 
teaching, rather than the introduction of 
new ones, regardless alike of the defects of 
one, and the merits of the other. 

“ Under such conditiona it is evident that 
improved methods could be introduced into 
the schools, it introduced at all, only by 
means of external influences. The visita- 
tions and annual examinations by the Su- 

erintend nts, and the training given in the 

aturday Normal School t> such teachers 
as chose to attend, were the chief influ- 
ences available for securing the general in- 
troduction of new methods of teaching. 

‘* When it is also remembered that more 
than twelv» hundred teachers are employed 
in the public schools of this city for prima- 
ry instruction alone, and that about two 
hundred of these change annually: and 
further, that the visits of the Superintend- 
ents can be made to each class generally 
but once or twice a year, it will be under- 
stood that much time mus: be required for 
teachers to become sufficiently acquainted 
with any new system of instruction to be 
able to use it successfully. 

‘“Such were some of the obstacles to be 
overcome, and the general conditions under 
which the systm of object teaching has 
been introduced into the Primary Schools 
of this city. Notwithstanding the means 
for accomplishing this work were so inade- 
quate to the extent and importance of it, 
yet its successful progress has been not 
only gratifying, but such as to give evi- 
dence that much of the true teacher’s spirit 
exists among the primary principals and 
their assistants. Although so much gener- 
al progress has beea made in the matter of 
object teaching and real educational train- 
ing, there is still a wide difference in the 
matter and character of this instruction, 
and in the extent of its progress in the sev- 
eral schools. While all have made im- 

rovement in this direction, some schools 
cove aitained such commendable results 
tha; they call forth warm praise*from all 
who visit them. 

“In the establishment of the Normal Col- 
lege and the Model Primary School, there 
is now provided an important additional 

- means for further improvement in the 
character of primary instruction in our 
public schools. 

“The chief value of object teaching has 
not been confined to lessons on objecis, 
but its influeace is observed in the better 
development of the pupils’ minds; in their 
habits of more careful observation and 
attentive thinking; in their use of better 
language; and in the increased pewer of 
learning which they have acquired. This 
favorable result is discernible in their 
progress in all the studies of the school, 
where the spirit of true object teaching 
prevails in the methols of instruction 
employed. Teachers have learned jo place 
less importance upon wor!s recited about 
a subject, and more upon inteliigent state- 
ments of the subjects. 

“The two great attainments necessary to 
the teacher's success are knowing and 
knowing how to do. Where the first is pos- 
sessed, and the disposition to attain the 
other exists, if time be added, success 
will be certain. Where neither of these 
great attainments is possessed by the 
teacher, there must be great earnestness 
and persevering labor, and much time, to 
afford any room for hope of success. 
Where these two great attainments are 
lacking, and the disposition to do what is 
necessary to atta them is also wanting, 
there are ull the elements of a worthless 
teacher.” 


LICENSING OF TEACHERS. 

Dur'ng the past year, licenses, in ac- 
corlauce with the form prescribed by_ the 
Board, have been conferrd upon 134 per- 
sons, of whom 18 were males and 116 fe- 
males. Of these,3 were graduates of the 
College of the City ot New York, 38 grad- 
uates of the Normal College, 87 graduates 
of the Femaie Grammar Schools, 34 already 
engaged in teaching in the schools with li- 
censvs of the inferior grades formerly per- 
mitted by the by laws, and 22 from other 
schools and places. 

The examinations have embraced only 
the branches of study here'ofore required 
for a full certificate of license, xs it has 
been fo ind impracticable, as yet, to raise the 
standard of r qurements. It is desirable, 
however, that this should be done as soon 
as possible, and [ trust that this will be at 
an early day—at least as soon.as the Fe- 
male Normal Co lege may reasonably be 
expected to realize the sanguine wishes and 
expectations of its founders, As seon as 
the requirements are definitely fixe. for a 
diploma of graluation from that in-titu- 
tion, it woud be improper and unjust, io 
my Opinion, that a fal’ certificate of license 
should be issued from the Saperintend- 

ent’s Department on any inferior standard 
of qualification ; since, while perhaps it 
would be impolitic: and unwise to exclude 
all who are not graduates of the College 


from being employed as teachers in the 
schools, it certainly would not be just to 
those graduates to admit others with infe- 
rior qualifications. As yet, I have not been 
able to ascertain what standard has been 
adopted in the graduation of students of 
the college, as the course of study only pre- 
scribes subjects, without limitation, and it 
is not to presumed that students of 
seventeen years of age could passa critical 
examination in all the topics embraced in 
nearly twenty different branches,of science 
and literature, as well as in Latin, French 
and German. I have, in all cases, deemed 
it indispensable that the candidates should 
be tolerably familiar with the studies pre- 
scribed to ber we in the several grades 
of the Grammar School course—that they 
should be reasonably proficient in orthog- 
raphy and penmanship, and that they 
should have a good knowledge of English 
grammar and arithmetic, as well as some 
acquaintance with algebra, geometry, as- 
tronomy and natural philosophy; that 
they should know how to write and speak 
the English language with correctness, and 
that they should show a good degree of 
general intelligence, mental ability and 
physical health. Hereafter, I trust it will 
be possible to require more, and especially 
to exact a knowledge of definite principles 
and methods of teaching and discipline. 

It is very desirable that the young teach- 
er, just entering upon her protessional | 
work, should have sufficient theoretical 
knowledge to avoid the baneful errors 
which have been s0 common in our schools 
hitherto; but it must be borne in mind that 
theory and tue little practice to be had in 
connection with its acquisition, can never 
supersede the necessity of experience, and 
should not be placed on a level with it. 
The system, therefore, at present pre- 
scribed of awarding a full and unqualified 
license to those who have no experience, 
no assured skill and no mature scholarship, 
seems to me of questionable expediency, 
and is undoubtedly at variance with the 
practice throughout our State and in most 
other States. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE TEACHERS. 


There are at present employed in the va- 
rious schools 2,657 teachers, of whom 359 
are males and 2,298 females. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the number of teachers 
employed in the different classes of schools, 
with the number of pupils under each 
assistant teacher: 
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* Exclusive of the High School. 

The teachers are generally very regular 
in their attendance, but some of the schools 
suffer greatly from the continued absence 
or irregularity of invalid teachers. The 
whole number of days lost by the absence 
of teachers during the year is 18.794, or 
nearly, on the average, nine days for each 
teacher employed; and four per cent. of 
all the days of service during the year. 
Last year the total number of days lost 
was 17,514, or considerably less than dur- 
ing the present year, although the number 
of teachers employed was somewhat 
greater. Most of this absence consists of 
periods of less than five days, and being 
excusable by the Ward Trus'ees, does not 
come at all under the examination of the 
physician of the Board. Since the em- 
ployment of that officer, I believe the 
number of teachers absent for long periods 
of time has been reduced. Thi matter is 
one of great importance, and should be 
kept under careful surveillance. While 
it 1s right that conscientious and faithful 
teachers should be treated with kindness 
and consideration when incapacitated by 
sickness from attending to their duties, 
some arrangement svould be made b 
which their classes wou!d not be neglected 
during their absence, as is often ‘the case 
at the present time. 





ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYTHO- 
LOGY. 


BY MAX MULIER, 


No. 3. 

Let us now return to mythology in the 
narrower se)se of the word. One of the 
earlivst objects that would strike and stir 
the mind of man and for which a sign or a 
name would soon be wanted, is surely the 
sun. Itis very hard for us to realize the 
feelings with which the first dwellers on 
the earth looked upon the sun, or fully to 
undersiand what they me int by a morning 
prayer or a morning sacrifice. Perhaps 
there are a few pople here present who 
have watched a sunrise more than once or 
twice in their life ; few people who have 
ever known the true m:aning of a morn- 
ing prayer, or a morning sacrifice. But 
think of man at the very dawn of time: 
forget for a moment, if you can, after hav- 
ing real the fascinating pages of Mr. Dar- 
win, forget what man is supposed to have 
becn beiore he was man ; forget it, because 
it does not concern us here whether his 
bodily form and frame were developed 
once for all in the mind of his Cre tor, or 

ually in the creation itself, which is, 
suppose, trom the first mousl or proto- 
plasm to the last of tne pri or man, 











his mind yet lying fallow, though full of 
germs—germs of which I hold as strong] 
as ever no trace has ever, no trace will 
ever, be discovered anywhere but in man ; 
think of the sun awakening the eyes of 
man from sleep, and his mind from slum- 
ber. Was no: the sunrise to him the first 
wonder, the first beginning of all reflec- 
tion, all thought, all philosophy? was it 
not to him the first revelation, the first be- 
ginning of all trust, of all religion? To us 
that wonder of wonders bas ceased to 
exist, and few men now would even ven- 
ture to speak of the sun as Sir John Her- 
schel has spoken, calling him “the Almoner 
of the Almighty, the delegated dispenser 
to us of light and warmth, as well as the 
centre of attraction, and as such, the im- 
mediate source of ali our comforts, and, 
indeed, of the very possibility of our ex- 
istence on earth.” Fewnations only have 
preserved in their ancient poetry some rem- 
nants of the natural awe with which the 
earliest dwellers on the earth saw that bril- 
liant being slowly rising from out the dark- 
ness of the night, raising itself by its own 
might higher and higher, till it stood tri- 
umphant on the arch of heaven, and then 
descended und sank down in its fiery glory 
into the dark abyss of the heaving and 
hissing sea. In the hymns of the Veda 
the-poet still wonders how he can climb 
the vault of heaven? why he does not fall 
back? why there is no dust on his path? 
And when the rays of the morning rouse 
him from sleep and call him back to 
new life; when he sees the sun, as he says, 
stretching out his golden arms to bless the 
world and rescue it from the terrors of 
darkness, he exclaims, ‘Arise, our life, 
our spirit has come back! the darkness is 
gone, the light approaches!” 

For so promizent an objectin the pri- 
meval picture-gallery of the human mind, 
a sign or a name must have been wanted 
at a very early period. But how was this 
to be achieved? Asa mere sign, a circle 
would have been sufficient, such as we 
find in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, in the 
graphic system of China, or even in our 
own astronomical tables. If such a sign 
was fixed upon, we have a beginning of 
language in the wildest sense of the word, 
for we have a sign for a conception made 
up of a large number of single sensuous 
impressions. With such definite signs 
mythology has little chance; yet the mere 
fact that the sun was represen'ed asa circle 
would favor the idea that the sun was 
round; or as ancient people, who had no 
adjective as yet for round or rotundus, 
would say that the sun was a wheel, a rota. 
If, on the contrary, tue round sign remind- 
ed the people of an eye, then the sign of 
the sun would soon become the eye of 
heaven, and germs of mythology would 
spring up even from the barren soil of 
such Rieroglyphic language. 

But now suppose that a real name was 
wanted for the sun, how could that be 
achieved ? 

We know that all, words are derived 
from roots, that these roots express general 
predicates, and that with few exceptions 
every name conveys a genéral predicate 
peculiar to the object that has to be named. 
How these roots came to be is a question 
into which we need not enter at present. 
Their origin and growth form a problem 
of psychology rather than of philology, 
and each science must keep within its 
proper bounds. Ifa name was wanted for 
snow, the early framers of language 
singled out one of the general predicates of 
snow, its whit , its c , or its 
liquidity, and called the snow the white, 
the cold, or the liquid, by means of roots 
conveying the general idea of whiteness, 
coldness, or liquidity. Not only Nix, 
nivis, but Niobe too, was a name of the 
snow, and meant the melting; the death 
of her beautiful children by the arrows of 
Apolion and Artemis represents the de- 
struction of winter by the rays of the sun. 
If the sun itself was to be named, it might 
be called the brilliant, the awakener, the 
runner, the ruler, the fatber, the giver of 
warmth, of fertility, af life, the scorcher, 
the destroyer, the messenger of death, and 
many other names; but there was no pos- 
sibility of naming it, except by laying 
hold of one of its characteristic features, 
and expressing that feature by means of 
one of the predictive roots.. Let us 
trace the his‘ory of at least one of these 
names. Before the Aryan nations separ- 
ated, before there was a Latin, a Greek, 
or a Sanskrit language, there existed a 
root svar or sval, which meant to beam, to 
ems. to warm. It exists in Greek, in 

nglo Saxon, as swelan, to burn, to sweal ; 
in modern German, schwul, oppressively 
hot. From it we have in Sanskrit the noun 
svar, meaning sometimes the sky, some- 
times the sun; and exactly the sawe word 
has been preserved in Latin, as sol ; in 
Gothic, as sawil ; in Anglo Saxon as sol, 
A secondary form of svar is the Sanskrit 
surya for svarya, the sun. 

All these names were originally mere 
predicates ; they meant bright, brilliant, 
warm. But as soon as the name svar or 
surya was formed, it became, through the 
irresistible influence of language, the name, 
not only of a living, but of a male being. 
Every noun in Sanskrit must be either a 
masculine or a feminine (for the neuter 
gender was originally confined to the nom- 
inative case), and as swryas had been formed 
as a masculine, language stamped it once 
for all as the sign of a male being as 
much as if it had been the name of a 
warrior or a king. In other languages 
where the name for sun is a feminine, and 
the sun is accordingly conceived as a wo- 
man, as a queen, as the bride of the moon, 
the whole mythology. of the love-making 
of the heaven) ies is changed, You 
may that all this shows, not so much 
the influence of language on thought, as of 








rimates, 
the work of his mind ; tuink of bim me 
as man (and man means the thinker), wi! 


thought on language ; and that the sexual 





character of all words reflects only the pe- 
culiarities of a child’s mind, which can con- 
ceive of nothing except as living, as male 
or female. Ifa child hurts itself against a 
chair, it beats and scolds the chair. The 
chair is looked upon not as é#, but as he ; it 
is the naughty chair, quite as much as a 
boy is a naughty boy. There is some truth 
in this, but it only serves,to confirm the 
right view of the influence of language 
on thought ; for this ee though in 
its origin intentional, and therefore the 
result of oo, became soon a mere 
rule of tradition in language, and it then 
reacted on the mind’ with irresistible 
power. As soon, in fact, as suryas ap- 
pears a8 a masculine, we are in the very 
thick of mythology. We have not yet ar- 
rived at Helios as a god—that is a much 
later stage of thought, which we might 
describe almost in the words of Plato at 
the beginning of the seventh book of the 
“* Republic,” “And after this, he will rea- 
son that the sun is he who gives the sea- 
sons and the years, and is the guardian of 
all that is in the visible world, and in a 
certain way the cause of all things which 
he and his fellows have been accustomed 
to behold.” We have not yet advanced 
so far, but we have reached at least the 
first germs of a myth. In the Homeric 
hymn to Helios, Helios is not yet called 
an immortal, but only like unto immortals, 
yet he is called the child of Euryphaessa, 
the son of Hyperion, the grandson of Ura- 
nos~ and Gaea. All this is mythology; it 
is ancient language going beyond its first 
intention. Nor is there much difficulty 
in interpreting thismyth. Helios, the sun, 
is called the son of Hyperion, sometimes 
Hyperion himself. This name Hyperion is 
derived from the Latin super, which means 
above. So if Helios was called Hyperion, 
this simply meant he who dwells on higb, 
and corresponds to Latin Summanus or 
Superior, or Excelsior. If, on the contrary, 
Helios is called Hyperionides, this, too, 
which meant originally no more than he 
who comes from, or belongs to those who 
dwell on high. led to the myth that he was 
the descendant of Hyperion; so that in 
this case, as in the case of Zeus Kronion, 
the son really led to the conception of his 
father. Zeus Kronion meant originally no 
more than Zeus the eternal, the god of 
ages, the ancient of days; but becoming 
usual as a patronymic suffix, Kronion was 
supposed to mean the sn of Kronos. 
Kronos, the father, was created in order 
to account for the existence of the name 
Kronion. If Hyperion is called the son of 
Euryphaessa, the wide-shining, this re- 
quires no commentary; for even at present 
a poet might say that the sun is born of 
the wide-shining dawn. You see the spon- 
taneous generation of mythology with 
every new name that is formed. As not 
only the sun, but also the moon and the 
dawn could be called dwellers on high, 
they, too, took the name of Hyperionis or 
Hyperionides; and hence Homer called 
Selene, the Moon, and Eos, the Dawn, sis- 
ters of Helios, and daughters of Hyperion 
and Euryphaessa, the Dawn doing service 
twice, both as mother, Euryphaessa, and 
as daughter, Eos. Nay, according to Ho- 
mer, Euryphaessa, the Dawn, is not onl 
the wife, but also the sister of Helios. All 
this is perfectly intelligible, if we watch 
the growth of language and mythology; 
but it ieads, of course, to the most tragic 
zatastrophes as soon as it is all taken in a 
literal sense. 

Helios is called the never-tiring ; the all- 
seing; the shining ; and also the brilliant. 
This last epijhet has grown into an inde- 
pendent deijy Phoebus, and it is particu- 
larly knownlas a name of Apolien, Phoibos 
Apollon; thus showing what is also known 
from other sources that in Apollo, too, we 
have one of the many mythic disguises of 
the sun. So far all is clear, because all the 
names which we have to deal with are in- 
telligible, or, at all events, yield to the 
softest etymological pressure. But now if 
we hear the story of Phoibos Apollon fall- 
ing in love with Daphne, and Daphne 
praying to her mother, the Earth, to save 
her from Phoibos; and if we read how 
either the Earth received her in her lap 
and then a laurel tree sprang up where 
she had disappeared, or how she herself 
was changed into a laurel tree, what shall 
we think of this? It is a mere story, it 
might be said, and why should there be 
any meaning in it? My answer is, be- 
cause people do not tell such stories of 
their gods and heroes, unless there is 
some sense in them. Besides, if Phoibos 
means the sun, why should not Daphne 
have a meaning too? Before, therefore, 
we can decide whether ‘he story of Paoi- 
bos and Daphne is a n. re invention, we 
must to find out what can have been 
the meaning of the word Daphne. In 
Greck it means a laurel, and this would 
explain the purely Greek legend _ that 
Daphne was changed into a laurel tree. 
But who was Daphne? In order to an- 
swer this question, we must have re- 
course to etymology, or, in other words, 
we must examine the history of the 
word. Etymology, as you know, is no 
longer what it used to be; and though 
there may still be a classical scholar here 
and there who crosses himself at the idea 
of a Greek word being explained by a 
reference to Sanskrit, we naturally look 
to Sanskrit as the master-key to many a 
lock which no Greek key will open. | * 
amen, as I have shown, can be traced 
back to Sanskrit Ahand, and Ahand in 
Sanskrit means the dawn. As soon as we 
know this,everything becomes clear. _The 
story of Phoibos and Daphne is no more 
than a description of what every one may 
see every day ; first, the appearance of the 
Dawn in the eastern sky, then the rising 


of the Sun as if hurrying after his bride, 
away of the bright 
@ fiery rays. of the 
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sun, and at last her death or disappearance 


in the lap of her mother,the Earth. All 
this seems as clear to me as daylight, and 
the only objection that could be raised 
against this reading of the ancient myth 
would be, if it could be proved that 
Ahandé does not mean Dawn, and that 
Daphne cannot be traced back to Ahand, 
or that Zlios does not mean the Sun. 

I know there is another objection, but 
it seems to me so groundless us hardly to 
deserve an answer. Why, it is asked, 
should the ancient nations have told these 
endless stories about the Sun and the 
Dawn, and why should they have preserved 
them in their mythology? We might as 
well ask why the ancient nations should 
have invented so many irregular verbs, 
and why they should have preserved them 
in their grammar. A fact dos not cease 
to be a fact, because we cannot at once ex- 
plain it. As far as our knowledge 
at present, we are justified in stating that 
the Aryan nations preserved not only their 
grammatrical structure, and a large portion 
of their dictionary, from the time which 
peoanted their separation, but that they 
ikewise retained the names of some of 
their deities, some legends about their 
gods, some popular sayings and proverbs, 
and in these, it may be, the seeds of para- 
bles, as part of theircommon Aryan heir- 
loom. Their mythological lore fills in fact 
a period in the history of Aryan thought 
half-way between the period of language 
and the period of literature, and it is this 
discovery which gives to mythology its im- 
portance in the eyes of the student of the 
most ancient history and psychology of 
mankind. 

And do not suppose that the Greeks or 
the Hindts or the Aryan nations in gen- 
eral were the only people who possessed 
such tales. Wherever we look, in every 
part of the world, among uncivilized as 
well as a civilized people, we find the 
same kind of stories, the same traditions, 
the same myths. The Finns, Lapps and 
Esthonians do not seem a very poetical 
race, yet there is poetry even in their 
smoky tents, poetry surrounded with all 
the splendor of au arctic night, and fra- 
— with the perfumes of moss and wild 

jowers. Here is one of their leg nds: 

“Wanna Issi had two servants, Koit and 
Ammarik, and he gave them a torch which 
Koit should light every morning, and Am- 
marik should extiaguish in the evening. In 
order to reward their faithful services, 
Wanna Issi told them they might be man 
and wife, but they asked Wanna Issi that 
he would allow them to remain forever 
bride and bridegroom. Wanna Issi as- 
sented, and henccforth Koit handed the 
torch every evening to Ammarik, and Am- 
marik took it and extinguished it. Only 
during four weeks in summer they remain 
together at midnight; Koit hands the dy- 
ing torch to Ammarik, but Ammarik does 
not let it die, but lights it again with her 
breath. Then their hands are stretched 
out, and their lips meet, and the blush of 
- face of Ammarik colors the midnight 
8 _ 

This myth requires hardly any cammen- 
tary; yet, as long as it is impossible to 
explain the names, Wanna Issi, Koit and 
Ammarik, it might be said that the story 
was but a love-story, invented by an idle 
Lapp. or Finn, or Esthonian. But what 
it Wanna Issi means, in their own lan- 
guage, the Old Father, and if Koit means 
tue Dawn? Can we then doubt any 
longer that Ammarik must be the Gloam- 
ing, and that their meeting in the summer 
reflects those summer evenings when, par- 
ticularly in the North, the torch of the sun 
seems never to die, and when the Gloam- 
ing is seen kissing the Dawn ? 

I wish I could tell you some more of these. 
stories which have been gathered from all 
parts of the world, and which, though they 
may be pronounced childish and tedious 
by some critics, seem to me to glitter with 
the brightest dew of nature’s own poetry, 
and to contain those very touches that 
make us feel akin, not only with Homer or 
Shakespeare, but even with Lapps, and 
Finns, and Kaffirs. But my time draws to 
an end. 

If people cannot bring themselves to 
believe in solar and celestial myths among 
the Hindus and Grevks, let them study the 
folk-lore of the Semitic and ‘Turanian 
races. I know there is, on the part of 
some of our most distinguished scholars, the 
same objection against comparing Aryan to 
non-Aryan myths, as there is against an 
attempt to explain the features of Sanskrit 
or Greek by a reference to Finnish or 
Bask. In one sense that objection is well 
founded, for nothing would create | arse} 
confusion than to ignore the genealogical 
principle as the only sale one in a scientific 
classification of languages and of myths. 
We must first classify cur myths and le- 
—, as we Classify our languages and 

ialects. We must first of all endeavor to 
explain what wants explanation in one 
member o! a family by a reference to other 
members of the same family, before we al- 
low ourselves to glance beyond. But there 
is in a comparative study of langu 
and myths not only a phiiological, but also 
a philosophical and more particularly, a 
psychological interest, and though even in 
this more general siudy of mankind, the 
frontiers of language and race ought 
never to disappear, yet they can no longer 
be allowed to narrow or iotercept our 
view. How much the student of Aryan 
mythology and ethnology muy gaio for his 
own progress ty allowing himself a wider 
survey over the tralitions and custums of 
the whole human race, is best known to 
those who have studied the works of 
Klemm, Waitz, Bastian, Sir Jon Lubbock, 
Mr. Tylor and Dr. Callaway. What is pre- 
historic in language among the Aryan na- 
tions is frequently found as still “historic 
among Turanian races. Tue same applies 
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with regard to religions, myths, Jegends 
and customs. Among Finns and Lapps, 
among Zulus and Maoris, among Khonds 
and Karens, we sometimes find the most 
startling analogies to Aryan traditions, and 
we certainly learn, again and in, this 
one important lesson, that as in language, 
so in mythology, there is nothing which 
had not originally a meaning, that every 
name of the gods — her: <4 had ——_ 
ning, a purpose and a history. Jupiter 
a no bom. calied Jupiter by accident, 
than the Polynesian Muui, the Samoyede 
Num or the Chinese Zien. If we can dis- 
cover the vriginal meaning of these names, 
we have reached the first ground of their 
later growth. I do not say that we have 
solved the whole riddle of mythology if we 
can explain the first purpose of the mytho- 
logical names, but I maintain that we have 
ed firm ground; I maintain tbat every 
true etymology gives us an historical fact, 
because the first giving of a name was an 
historical fact, and an historical fact of the 
greatest importance for the later develop- 
ment of ancient ideas. Think only of this 
one fact, which no one would now ven- 
ture to doubt, that the supreme deity of the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, is called 
by the same name as the supreme deity of 
the earliest Aryan settlers in India. Does 
not this one fact draw away the curtain 
from the dark ages of antiquity, and open 
before our eyes an horizon which we can 
hardly measure by years? The Greek 
Zeus ie the same word asthe Latin Ju in 
Jupiter, as the German 7iu ; and all these 
were merely dialectic varieties of the Vedic 
Dyaus. Now dyaus in Sanskritis the name 
of the sky, if used as a feminine; if 
used as a masculine, as it is still in the 
Veda, it is the sky as a man or 
as a god—it is Zeus, the father of 
and men. You know, of course, 

that the whole language of ancient India 
is but asister dialect of Greek, Latin, of 
German, Celtic and Slavonic, and that if 
the Greek says ¢s-ti, he is, if the Roman 
says est, the German is/,the Slave yeste, 
the Hindu said three thousand years ago, 
as-ti, he is. This as-fi is a compound of a 
root as,to be,and the pronoun #& The 
root meant originally to breathe, and dwin- 
dled down after a time to the meaning of 
tobe. All this must have happened before 
a single Greek or German reached the 
shores of Europe, and before a single 


Brahman descended into the plains of |. 


India. At that distant time we must 

lace the gradual growth of language and 
Fieas, of a language which we are still 
speaking, of ideas which we are still think- 
ing, and at the same time only can we ex- 
plain the framing of those names which 
were the first attempts at graspipg super- 
natural powers, which became in‘ time the 
names of the deities of the ancient world, 
the heroes of mythology, the chief actors 
in many a legend, nay, some of which 
bave survived in the nursery tales of our 
own time. 
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kilometres had been removed, and that the 
innocent people of Metz were no longer 
endangered by the presence of those devil- 
ish engines of war—sleeping upon a vol- 
cano as it were, And then he went on to 
describe some experiments made with kilo- 
metres in the Crimea, in which one of them 
exploded and blew a frigate out of water. 

Another editor clipped from an exchange 
an obituary poem, which he sent to the com- 
posing room with some introductory re- 
marks. He said: “ We publish below a 
very touching production from the pen of 
Miss . It was written by ber at the 
death-bed of her sainted mother, and it 
overflows with those expressions of filial 
affection which are the natural outgrowth 
of a pure, untutored genius that has devel- 
oped beneath the sheliering influences of a 
mother’s love. The reader will observe 
how each line glows with ardent affection 
and tenderest regret.” 

Somehow in attaching this introduction 
to the poem, the editor turned up the wrong 
side of the clipping, and the consequence 
was that the editor’s lines led the reader 
gently into an article upon “ Hog Cholera 
in Tennessee.’ It was rumored that the 
relatives of Miss were seen prowling 
around the office the next day, armed with 
shot-guns, but this has not been traced to 
any reliable authority. 











The Roll of Weerit, 


By a resolution of the Board of Educa- 
tion, passed April 19, 1871, this paper is 
especially designated to give monthly, under 
the above title, the name and residence of 
the best pupil in each class in every school 
in the City of New York, the information 
being furnished us through the Clerk of the 

by the several Principals. The offi- 
cial character thus given to the list makes 
it to all whose names appear therein an im- 
perishable certificate, fairly and honorably 
earned, not only of good deportment, but 
of —— -y and the faithful discharge of 
duty. For the month of December the 
Roll stands as follows: 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 9. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 





Annie Meynen Mary Sexton 
Sophie Dierson Rose McCarty 
ina Aston Martha Green 
Maria Carr Minnie Green 
Katie Bird Maggie Kiussman 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 20. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 

1, David Ochs, 242 e Houston st 
2. Oscar L. Schwencke, 72 lst ave 
Vv Hansel 
Frederick 
Ferdinand B. 
Charles M. Ha: 
. Adolph A. Heydmann, 120 Orchard st 
8. Henry K y, 243 Bowery 
9. August Simon, 1l¢ Stanton st 
10, Edwin Clarke, 186 Cli st 
LL. Zachary Fletcher, 76 Stanton st 
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MALE DEPARTMENT, 
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i. Burnside 26 Lexington ave 

Falkenan, 344 e. 50th st 
MecGlennon, 538 e, 50th st 

Hirsch, 344 e. 15th st 

. Robert M. Law, 105. Tlst st 

. Phitip Stern, e, 56th st 

. Richard W, Wirth, 241 ©. 34th et 

neis J. Bantied, 344. 24th st 
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Albert ohuston, WS e, 18th st 
. William Hubbell, 113 ¢. 3ist st 
. Edw. J. Gooduind, 316 2d ave 
. Charles Keese, 419 e, 17th st 
. Arthur Lewis, 430 e. 17th st 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 42. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1, Emil Otto, 62 Orchard st 
1. John O'Keefe, 15 Ludlow st 
1, Henry Grossman, 81 Suffolk st 
2. Do Cunningham, 225 Henry st 
r: 


3, MaxGross, 171 E. Broadwa 
3. Nathan Gottleib, 541 Hudson st 
4. Juhus Lichtenstein, “ Ludlow st 





FEMALE DEPAKTMENT. 
Senior Class, Sylvia Hoffman, 87 East Broadway 
Class 1 pay mee mong = ees st 
‘owler, jenr. 
3. Alice Coe, 148 Madison . 
3. Carrie Mohr, 240 e. 62d et 
4. Emma Rogge, 60 Rivington st 
5. Esther Seif, 5 Franklin st 
, » 5 Norfolk st 


iv" 
®, Emma Gottschalk, 13 Lad low st 
9. Barbara Goldman, 25 Rivington st 
PRIMARY DEPAKTMENT. 


BFE 


George Goodman Cc 
George Stein, 83 Allen 
William Cherry. 3 Norfolk st 
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Pr. Lila 336 w. 35th at 
P. Theresa Reynoids, 439 7th ave 


GRAMMAR &CHOOL No. 48. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

. Jennie M. Whitelaw, 103 e. 27th st 

l. Ettie C, Weston, 102¢ 27th st 

. Florence D. Jeffry, 1426 Broadway 

. Mary th et 


Feeny, ¥. 
. Dora J. Canuingham, 455 6th ave 
2. Mary Kraemer, 295 7th ave 
3. Annie Flisher, 329 w. 29th st 
Garrigan, 204 w. 22d st 
3. Mary Murtaugh, 156 w. 28th at 
? 7 Fogarty, 32 ¢. 3lst st 
io r 





1 rson, 235 w. 3ist st 
12, Annie Muldoon, 127 w. 30th st 
12, Louisa Gaffga, 102 w. 30th st 


GRAMMAR SCHO%L No. 49. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 





ary 
Julie Campbell 
Sarah Carroll 


Graduating Class. 
Clara American Fannie Hirsch 
M Rell Henrietta Kayton 
Grace Clark Julia Schiaefler 
N Galiiers Carrie Roberts 
Select Class. 
Adella Bliss Mary Nanert 
hel man Carrie Sondheimer 
Bella Friend Mary Stern 
Eva Heilbronner Florence Vail 
Fanuie Martin ; » Sophie Wolf 
Eva Morris Emilie Eidlitz 
. Lillie Cohen Class 7. Teresa Craig 
. Jeannette Kyle 7. Sarah Friedman 
. Jen Lewis 7. Marg’t Gloeckner 
. Katie Lewis 7. Gu Hillman 
. Mamie Leahy Dora Litteret 
-M Rogers 7. Cordetis Mahon 
l. Sarah Strause . Lizzie Moore 
. Anne Vogel 7. Annie Smith 
|. Lillie Wolfe . © Dennis 
Bertha Bodenheimer 7. May Field 
Pheme Vanderwater 1. Eveline Cornell 
. Martha Campbell &, Christi e 
2. Ida Doctor 8 Maggie Strause 
b. Annie Dode 8. Lulu Salmon 
. Sophie Mendel 8. Ernestine Howard 
. Annie McDonough 8. Ada Smith 
. Katie Madden 8. Martha Untermey er 
. Annie Nanert 8 Elza Herhold 
. Letitia y Clara Embler 
. Julia ya A 8. Barbara Lederer 
. Clara Smi 8. Emma Friedler 
Lillie — 8. Satie a, . 
Annie Cosgrove ary c. 
Rachel Kronethal 8, Minnie Neldlinger 
Amelia Pfenning 8. Pauline 
Emma Paddcck 9. Rachel Aarons 
Carrie Rothschild Eliza Bertzinger 
Sarah Wall 9. Kmma 
Caddie Alston Fmma Brewe: 
Belle jo ® Julia Sinith 
Elizabeth Coleman 9. Katie Keyser 
Minnie © Mary |. Moran 
Mary Hughes 10. Annie Craig 
Emma Kugelman 0. Margaret Dell 
Katie Keyes 10. Georgianna Welsh 
Katie O'Shaughnessy 10. Jennie Barrington 
Mary Seward 10. Jen. Rrickwedelle 
Mary Taylor 10. Minnie Ehrenburg 
ary W: Alfaretta Graham 
Emma Wanpemacher 10. Bertha Heilpern 


, pern 
10. Catharine Luby 
10. Mary Malone 


10. Susie Lamport 
10. Mary McGlynn 
10. Sadie Sadler 


4. Wm. Meyer, 110th st, cor 6th ave 

5. Nathaniel Butier, 12ith st bet. 4th and Sth ave 
Ibert 8 wi , 346 109th st 

Fremont Wilson, 12 w. 1 

Frederick Koster, 158 ¢. 117th et 

Harry W. Genet, 118th at. bet. 3d and 4th aves 

Allen Hedges, 1696, 117th st 

Preddie Eudie, L?vth st and 3d ave 

Herbert 8. Crawford, 234 ¢, 112th st 

Thos. Campbeil, 110 ©. 119th at 

. Wm. 8. Hughes, 1888 3d ave 

. png gp 116 e, 120th at 

- Ben}, Marco, Jd ave, bet. 127th and 128th 

13. rekine Mesa. se ya aa 
ne Mead, Sti: ave, be’ 

13, Arch. Reid, 52 ©, 129th st eagentnanin - 

13, Geo. Lyriger, 332 e. 124th et 


- 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 57. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT—MALE. 
Clase |. Richard Batlard, 120th st, bet. 3d and 4th’av 
1, Williava Wiuship, 2189 3d av : 
2. Samuel BStockvis, 2226 2d av 
3 Ignatius Buckman, 220 e, 109th at 
3. Charles Dennison, 129 e, 112th et 
3. Willie Knoeppel, 183 e. 117th at 
3. Artivur Senior, 236 


4. Harmon Harmes, 112th st and Ist av 
5. George riper. 2005 3d av 
6. James Maloney, 4l5e. 117th at 

FEMALE. 
Clase 1. Annie Goodrich, 117th st, bet. 24 and 34 ave 
1, Florence Rusher, 122d at, bet. ist and 24 ave 
2. Miunie preep, liste #t, bet. 3d and 4th ave 
3. Jennie Cleveland, 113th et and Ist av 
3. Jennie Gilbraith, 412 ©. 113th at 
3. Olivia Goodrich, 169. 117th at 
3. Ella MeClellan, 2228 2d av 
3. Bella Stack vis. 2226 2d av 
5. Faanie Hitchcock, U Ith et, 3d and éth ave 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 56, 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 


te O'Connor Wilhelmina Schretder 
FP 


Mary Wheaten Mary McFall 
Belle Tugwell Heurietta Ernst 
Minnie Thompson an Houten 
Cora Howard Susan Kraft 
Josie Hahn Mary Donobue 

. ia Vogel Emma Wallace 
Isabel Ortun Wilena Tooper 
Georgia Wiggins ary Keller 
Manuella Sutherland Magute Cropeey 
Avnie Trac Mazgie Clar'! 
Gertrude Camp Belle He 


Kate Browne 
Georziana Dobbs 
Laura Bowers Lydia 
Maggie Cary Mary Schuler 
Lizzie Leaycraft Dora Vere 
Gertrude Ward Maggie Harty 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 5°. 
Senior Class. Wm. Kahnweiler, 127 w. 40th xt 
jel McMahon, @2d st, near 10th ave 
Class A. Fred. C. Leubuscher, 978 (th ave 

A. Sigmund Hess, 249 w. 48th at 

B. James KE. Manheim, 135 w. 49th at 

B. Ged. T. Wilson, 984 6th ave 

B, Wm. A, Anderson, 734 11th ave 

RB. P. C. Reynolds. 765 7th ave ° 

©, Bdwin Kub, 157 w, 49th at 

: > 3 . 





Dd. ave 

E. Robt. Christaln. 69th 6t, 0. W. @or 10th ave 
E. Henry M. Elwee, 831 sth ave 

E. Benedict Baum, dlc w. 45th at 

E. W. H, Cortelyou, 255 w. 47th et 

F. Charles Buddington, 329 w. 5uth et 
FP. Edward Winagrove, 346 w. 52d at 
F. Henry Kah, 157 w, 49th at 

F. William Phelps, |49 w. 45th at 

F. John Reed, 345 w. 50th at 

William Wright, 256 w. 40th et 

G, Charles Wade, #74 8th ave 

G. Lewis Davis, 707 8th ave 

G, Charles Tibbitts, 715 6th ave 

G, Russell Smith, 911 6th ave 

G. Richard Bryon, 267 w. 45th et 

G. Claude MeKennie, 232 w, Sd ot 


= 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. — (not given). 


Class Geist. 45 Catharine st Esther Strauss , Apfel PRMALE DEPARTMENT. 
BLUNDERS OF WRITERS AND re ee Olver its 2 aoa Rate Hages 33 low a aggie Thom 11. Jennie Clincby Class 1. Elizabeth Roberge 508 8th av 
TYPOS. B. John Rush, 19 Spring st Philopeva Abramsobn, 32 Norfolk st Bertie Richman 1. Minnie Clauscn 2. Isabela Herriot, 337 10th av 
; B. He Moller, 300 ©. dist st Adulynus Bohn, 9 Orchard st Ida ndort 1!. Lena Faber 3. Katie Kirk, 417 w 33d at 
The amusement afforded by ludicrous c. Adolph Faist, 19 Spring st Wiliam Freubn, 2 Allen st Julia Apolant u. Mary Finne n ‘. Kate L Canift, @lw amb at 
i i i Flan . hard st izzie Bun 8 jilleaple . Mag; leury, 514 w 27th st 
ee a |S eee tn seaeicee Hari, Se Hooker st : I: Leething Gheeek ¢ Masi Lineia: 0 Shes 
while printers are fallible and editors write D. J ghan, 221 Mulberry ot Joseph Ingelsby, 59 Orchard st Hannah Holsinger _—iil. Susie Greer 4. Lillie MeCullum, 218 w 36th at 
; indi i en, 54 th st ta Ww . Sarah Gainsfort . Annie German, 342 th av 
with abominable indifference to legibility. EB Samuel Rosenthal. 74 Prince st” Joseph Madden, 54 Forsy Carrie Po 11. Sarah Gainsf 5. Annie G dea stl 


11. Emma Glander 


6. Kace Cannon, 545 w 26th st 


PO PAAMAP PAP RE PAPP SSP SSeS SeSeeeepeypy 


One of the most astonishing blunders of Si. Lena lebenhebmer 


Maggie Gebhardt, 315 9th av 





this kind was committed some years ago in 
an editorial in the Bulletin. The writer, 
who had cautioned his readers against 





. James Hozan, berry st 
. John McLoughlin. 66 Mott st 
Cc 











GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 45. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 














Mary Welch 1 
6. Matilda Winphfinner 11. Emma Keiser 
7. Augusta Chi ll, Anna Koast 


6, 

7. Emily Reilly, 522 w 39th et 
1 Sarah 

Sarah McCa 
Eliza lraub, 2600 w 25th st 





1. 
. Char thal, 74 Prince st — 1. 
“casting their pearls before swine,” was . John Doyle, 174 Mulberry st ee CRAMMAR CONSOL He, Gs. & anal po w 20th st 
amazed and grieved to perceive that the sill (~ & Clara Van iderstine MALE DEPARTMENT. 8 Alexandria M Gunns w dlat a 
compositor bed warsed ee pablic agpinst GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 21. Junior class. Clase A. Robert’ watt, yo tith ay ~<apeenas 9. tutte | D ‘Targer. «2 w 2th st 
“carting their pills before sunrise.” This ie Lita Crane Ida May B. James Dunning, 518 w. 40th st 10. Isabella Mofitt, 440 w 29ti 
was corrected in the proof; but the re- SORES SENATE, Carrie Fowler Eva Myers C. Timothy O’Brien, 546 Lith av 10. Sophia Otteuheimer, 402 w 28th st 
ared of a certain new store | ©'948 1. Pauline Foley, 197 Elm st Celia Hyde Addie Wood D. Adol er, 446 w. 44th at 11. Katie Shandidy, 448 w 3ist 
porter ye fe a cere a. Bow cane 1. Lena Lascela, 208 Elm ot Louise Jollie K. William Havens, .9t w. «7th st 11: Melle Patterson, <2t w 2vth st 
it sixty fancy windows,” was 1. Harry Curran. 6 Marion st_ Class A. Mary Jewett Class D. Alice Solomon . Frede ; ; 
4 more indi a than the storekeeper + George Bonsivs, 66 Mectentes a. Hatt Reed D. Isabella Sterne FRMALE DEPARTMENT. 12, Mary — a a ot 
when he saw in his paper the statement 2, Allen Karle, 113 Bldridze st Fae Bobeet D. Clare Toda. Class A. Alice Bell Claes D. Mary Skidmore eee ee 
« ined “ si 2, Scarde , 282 Mulberry st Woolle: D. Emily Ungelter B. Kate Borngesser ary Johnson Class 1. Nic McQuillan, 555 w 
that the establishment contain ainty 2. John Reihl, 152 Stanton pe mn yok a C. Mary J. Joun MeGuire, 270 10th av 
faded widows.” And then there was the 2 Marshall rong, 250 Eitsaboth os B: Lissie Conrey D. Mary Walker —_ <¢ Lonsenes Benn, $00 toa oe 
t in Muncy, who sought to soothe the yy ht j= D Aun, Weldccstele GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 51. & George Ochs, Fe loth av 
wounded fr elings of a anon deve | by 2. Mar; tO" Tr, 22 Frince et Carrie Louisa Arnold PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. ‘ Hunter Jameson, 294 10th av 
publishing in a local yer dh tical trib- 3 Willian cube ie Mulberry st C. Susie Curtiss ¥ ye ick Class 1. Philip Donahou. 454 w. 4ist st 6. Ale r Jameson, 294 10th av 
ute to the deceased daughter, Emily, in 4. Henry Steglen za st oe ee Ling ll \ Jemes Then. ow. a . . z. Swayne famucl, 208 w sete at 
& . . , ww. 8 5 nr e . ww 
which he declared that “we will hallow oe aecech boo ©, Julia Crave & Amelia Lederer 5 Burene Courtney, 506 w. 4tth ot 7. Emanuel Hacris, 309 w 20th ot 
her grave with our tears.” He was pur- ¢ Josoph Byroc, val ‘Gilsabeth apes ©. Alice Dubois B. Julia Martin 4, Thomas jen, 553 w, 42d st . mas Devine, 453 lth av 
p i ily’ : Pt M 9 C. Henrietta Hineman —E. Mary Manning 5. James White, 549 w. 434 st 8. John Crysler, 422 w 32d et 
sued next morning by Emily’s exasperated 4. Katie Rush. 9 st € Tillie Jacobs E. Grace Nordlinger 6. Peter Grabatm, 802 w. 4ath & Seeee ieee tel oe 
brother becau.e the printers insisted that 4. Mary E. Carlin, 250 Kliaabe - th et ©) tta Jordan E. Carrie Narramore 7 John Goetel #31 Lith ave &. Willi Grav’ aio w seth ot 
‘we will harrow her grave with our { Rosle Girk. 433 Eulenbeth st 5 ome es 2 a eee 1 Mary Frow. Sol wd at 11. Willie Geary, 480 w 28th ot 
urra: re : Cc . ¥. 8 . Char! ayw . 2 av 
” i iouien Peron! itt Bie et ©, Lene Feotasce = pon Tete X Sopiia Denne, Btw. aath at 12, Thomas Bgbert, 440 w 25th at 
The poets suffer most deeply. Nothing 4. Augusta Santa, 178 Mul Say See, EK. Manele Sasith 4. Lizzie Winters 620 w. 46th st 12, William Clarke, 503 w 26th st 
could be worse, for instance, than the mis- $ Same ae mand. le Marberry ot c Nellie Keldonberg K. Clara White & a LL RO esas eee 
ery of the bard who asserted in his cop 5. Avni Drizcelt’ 38 ia Cc. nie Sippilt : | -— 4 pal PREIMARY GONOOD Ke. d. 
that he “kissed her Under the silent star," £ His fc someone" coy ORAMMAR SCHOOL Xo. Clan. in Gane, Clase C. Hlaabeth Hopper 
only to find that the compositor compe 5. Ellie Splan, 25 M + ie eee ; Jennie Dennis Grace Gilland B. Henry Kisenbe D. Margaret Rar 
his to “kick her under the cellar stairs.” 5. Mary Pellet. 215 Mulberr D. heny Bell Fae pareees Robert B. Johnston Katelle Dennis B. Delis'Holland k: Willen Peeee 
A certain Jenkins ~ was om hang . Fredeneh Benen ies Mart ot v. Emma McNeill ¥; Rep. Blankmeyer | 22'e iids Ritts Barnes C. Frank Jordan K. Mary K. O’Keete 
gers assault, because when, in his 5. Charles Conroy, '50 Marion at \ Pemes OC {-~> ~ Fe nn’ ~ 
ate a H tf 5. James Cunningham. 233 Mulberry st ». ta © ¥ Hage Hornbuckle | Katie Ryer Emma Mackenzie 
lared that “the D Jessie Moore 
riof a wedding, he dec - §. Richard Dovahy, 93 Muibery st D. Sophie Marchand F. Fannie Lavidze Cynthia Simpson Morris Dovale SEWING MACHINES 
Sree geed BERS ae ri | Geis. |e : 
———, 5. James Kelly, 199 Mulberry st . Me ‘ —_ 
” , O’Conner F. Matilda Werner 
bride was accompanied to the altar by tight 8. George Kelly. 297 Mott at D. Katie Ousnnes G. aoe Deas GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 53. eas 
bridesmaids.”” These things are peculiarly 5. Peter M 221 Mulberry at yoy G. Lillie Lindeman | Class 1. Emil Guth, 253.6. Tet st 
unpleasant when they occur in remarks & Minnie Murpiy: 186M ery m D. Emma Siezel G. Bella Lave % John Paulliner, 1292 3d ev READ! READ!! READ!!! 
- . D. Rosa Spe . Helen Miner jarris lebrew an Asylam 
deat in the case of the editor & Medline Murph 186 Elm v b saacs, ayias 
Sa = heti . 6 Mary Dwyer, Mulberry s ect fae & Renjende Ulomen, lsteow Orpeon seytems WHAT IS MOST IMPORTANT ! | 
who, while writing a sympathetic para Hy Cavanagh, & Mott st Biscotianceus. 5 Res a brew Orphan Asyh 
h, observed that ‘Mr. Smith could 6. John Maxwell, 3 Centre market p! Georgie Le Cailtel © paenne ote, Ses. 
ardly bear the loss of his wife,” only to © pe ee, Lizzie Jackson. Ella 8. William Stevens, 204. foth st. ANY LADY WITH 
find that the printer had made it, ““Mr.| , & Archie McNeill, 232 Mulberry st Clase D. Amelia 1 Blaavelt Clase D. Sophia Herber 8. Louis Meyers, Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
Smith could hardly bear such a boss of a &. John Peterson. —— Bast Houston et D: Biss n D. Mary Housen ONLY #10.00 CASH! 
6. Michael Farrell, 37 Crosby st - y 
wife.” €. Jobe Peckineed, ior ee D. Mary Delnoy D.C Isaacs GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 53. 
FY . Nora 
But the printers do not make all the mis- * Di. Jenmte Prolite v. Hattie iiteen . hn ring ony Cau got a new and beautiful 
takes. Wer ber the laughter and D. Bertha Frank a A Owens, 79th st and 2d ave 
comment provoked by the statement of a GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 37. D. Onesie Grecnboum B Lens Mikolas’ 253 ©. Toth et 


provincial reporter, who called the atten- 
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AMBRICAN sSKWING MACHINE 





). Guasie G stand :dave 
tion of the constable to the fact that “on Cas i, Bowed, | a wy GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 48. " Charlie Maxwell’ 77th st, near 3d ave * AT HOME AND 
ty or thirty me Ernest Class A. Barbara Hay, 250 w. 28th st D. Mamte Ryan, 210 e, 74th'st BOOM Cea. 

weted in the hollow back of Thomas Me « Win io th a nd 3d ve A: Gora io tlogt wr et B, Jacob Cohen, Hebe Orphan Aaylam WORK FURNISHED 

innit enyaged Jones, 6 E. Richard Thompson, 1577 24 ave : 
= ote Mr Mec ani? ac 1, Prod, De Vere, Lezington ave, bet. Sith and 2: mina Klauser Tig 00h re ¥. Proddie Lasdorman, si0 o, Slat ot TO PAY FOR THE BALANCE. 
must have been uncommonly large. 1, Benj. F. Christi, 89th st, bet. Ist and Ave A A. Mame Blaney, 116 w. lat at F. George ¥, 103 e, 78th at EF" Although obliged to cut from 1,200 to 1,900 yards 

yy + hy P i. iinery Moresoehaw, $8 e bh a B. Belle Donaldson, ; son, Bia oth ave aed of muslin per day, to furnish work to those who 

~ tog Bo) age = “— wl He? fee wae $ Ciace Miller istnere GRALAD CERES Be already have machines, we have room for more. 
editor who e % Joseph Sohn, 58 e. 78th et , aan Sanne, j 
a ara ” PR n «A kilo- b Beis heed sisethare Chass 3. we Wilkie. Les we ben. 8 Fr ty agen Call and sce ua 
down Xp i. an editorial in mich he cnamsan No. @. © fareh is Tt ave 2 2 Joa Halk, Vien Yoeee borne . BLAKE & POND, 
said he was delighted to hear that all the | #4. Jebel. be isi o tad se © igus fen athare 3. James L- Pryor, 08 113th ot Mi Astor Place. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





We want a few extra copies of Nos. 1 and 
4 of the jocmas for our files, A liberal 


price'will be paid to any person for Surnish- 
ang the same. 


New Scnool Books, Just Publisned. 


Swinton’s Word Analysis. 
A Word Analysis of English donvative 5 — 
with practical exercises in spe tse of word yaing, 
deanine, synonyms, aud the wes words. ta 
WINTON Mee aged 


™. English Lan. 
Ualverale ‘California, Ay eather * Con- 
nae History iy Leger Ay &o. 128 pages. 
Price for examination, 
nts of ‘thie book 


7 romivent 
Tie simple method of word analysis and 
definition 


The clear an 
2. The practical exercises in spelling, defining and 
the = Ree coe y eee a ~ a 
¢ adaptation of the manual gress: 
character te the needs of the seve: weral nore pub 
lic and private schoo 
Cathcart’s —— & 
Selections in prose, p alagess. suited to 
the capacities of clay pay intended for the ex- 
hibition day ———- ot common schoo's and 
academies; with many new and o 
By Gronoe R. Catucant, A.M. 190 pages; Cloth. 
Price for examination, 7 cen 
ig prominent points of this book are : 
. The selections are suitable to the exhibition day 
mS. . ot common schools and academies. 
2. They are _atagted to the understanding of the 


a 
a he hece as arr qaly Pieces t that are ee . 
that have not heretofore been used in a book of t 
kind are presented. 
Robinson’s Examples. 
Aritimetical Examples, Dental and Written; 
with numerons tables of moneys. weights, meas- 
ures, etc., yy for review and test exercise. 
iy D. ,_ A.M. Cloth; 282 pages. Price for 
examination. 45 cent 
is work covers the whole ground of arithmetic 
and can be used in connection with any series or other 
text-book on the subject. 
Single copies of any of the above, if required for ex- 
pm ne pm with a view of introdnetion, — be for- 
arded by mail on roceias of oR TLO nded 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAY 
Publishers, 


Nos. 138 and 140 Grand street, New York. 
No, 273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 


> 


College of the City of New York. 


PROGRAMME OF EXAMINATION—1872, 





eake 





Mine o'clock A. M. to Twelve M.—Half-past Twelve to 
M, 





. 
MONDAY, January 29. 

Senior class, room po Bansaet, Spherical Astron- 
omy; Heamince, Prof, Com 

Junior class, room Ta Bubject, Physics; Examiner, 
Prof. Doremus. 

Sophomore class, drawing room—Subject, Calculus 
acd Logic; Examiners, Profs. Docharty, Hunteman, 
Tutor Fisher; Tutors assigned, Godwin, Sheldon. 

Freshman class, chape! —subject, American Litera- 
ture aud Natura! History; Exawiners, Profs. Barton, 
me Tutors Stratford, Burnet; ‘Tutor assigned, 


Introductory class Int.department—Subject,French, 
Latin, German ; Examiners, Tutors Fabregou, Ti: sdall, 
Roberts, Fistou, Hutten; Tutors assigned, Knox, Sim, 
Abbe, Walwoi:th, Dougherty, Lydecker. 

TUESDAY, January 30, 

Senior class, room 12—Subject, French, Spanish, 
German, Latin; Examiners, Profs, Roemer, Morales, 
Herbermann ; ‘Tutor ai ssigne: ‘d, T iu. 

Junior class, room 13—Sabject, Metaphysics; Sem 
iner, Prot. tiunteman ; Tutor assigned, Morr:so: 

Sophonore class, drawing room—Subject, lish 
Synonyms; Exawinaers, Prof, Barton, Stor Bia sher ; 
Tuters assigned, Fabiegou, Burnet. 

Freshman class. Seon Beer Trigonometry, 
Mensuration ing; Examiners, Prof. 

ocharty, Tutors Bbellon’ win, Roberts. 

Introductory class, Int. department—uiject, Draw- 
ing and Natural History; re Tutors Knox, 
Stratford, Avve; Tutors assigned, Woolf, a Kat 
Guckin, Walworth, Hutten, Dougherty, Lydecke: 


THURSDAY, February 1. 
Renior yn room 12—Subject, Chemistry; Exam- 
er, Prof. Loremus. 
» Junior class, room 13—Subject, Analytical Morten 
ies: Exaniucr, Prof. Compton ; ‘Tutor assigned, M 


*"Bophomore class, drawing room—S8ubject, French, 
Spanish, German, Lativ, Greek; Examiners, rrots, 
Roemer, Morales, Werner, Herbermaon. 8; cer, 
—- Fabregou ; Tutors assigned, Sheldon, Godwin, 


Freshmen class, cha) a -aeioeet, Descriptive Geom- 
7: Examiners, rof. Roemer, Tutors Woolf, 


Tntroductery clase, Int. department—Subject, Eng- 
lish; Examiners, Tutors Fisher, Burnet, Abbe, 
Dougherty; ‘luters assigned, Fiston, Sim, MeGuekin’ 
Hutten, Lydecker. 


FRIDAY, February 2. 
op Senior a. room 12—Subject, International Law 
‘rot. ; Tutor assigued, Mor- 





junior class, room 13—Subject. English EAbonatane 5 
Examiner, Prot. Barton; Tutor assigued, Fisher. 

Sophomore class, drawing room—Subject, Drawing ; 
pecans, Prof. Koerner; Tutors assigned, oolf, 

10: 

Freshman class, chapel—Subject, French, pentsh, 
German, Latin, Greek; Examiners, Profs. Koemer, 
Morales, Werner, Herbermann, Spencer, Tutors Fab- 
regou, Tisdatl, Roberts. 

utroductory ‘lees, int. hopartenent—Betject, oe 

an 


ra 

Sheldon, Sim, MeGuckin, Lydecker; Tutors Ra 
Piston, Abbe, Walworth, Hutten, Dougherty. 

MONDAY, February 5. 

Junior class, room 13—Subject, Spanish, 
Greek; Examiners, Profs. M Morales, 
mann; Tutors assi; Morriso: , 

PRT fat, depariabont— at t, k- 
eeping a onograp xaminer, tor Wal- 
worth ; Tutors ‘Tidal, MeGuckin, Hutton. 





Latin, 
That et Herber- 





To a te 4 payee in, Bacionging os aad Pho- 
poeta a mu hh mar! 0} bruary 
5. oxyg examination in that su! t will will lube pines 
Weduesday, January 31. 

The he Juslee Exhibition will take place on Priday, 

ruary 


Feb 
” ALEX. 8. WEBB, President. 
na 


ed Proposals will be received 
by th the re hool Trustees of the Pm meron Ward, at 
the office of the Clerk of the Department of Public 
Instruction, corner of Grand a im streets, until 
‘Tuesday, the 20th day of Fe 1872, and until 2 
o'clock P. m. 0.1 said day, for the erection of a new 
School-house ou the lotsa known as Kos. 411, 413 and 
415 East Sixteent! street, near First Avenue. Plans 
and A cont ner yrs can be seen at a office of the Su- 
pe nd -nt of Buildings and Repairs. No, 146 Grand 
} cacy third floor. Proposals must state the estimate 
for each branch of the work separatel , and be in- 
dorsed ‘‘ Proposal for Masou re * | for 
Carpenter Work,” “ Proposal for P. ainting.”” Two re- 
sponsible and approved sureties will be nired from 
each successful bidder. Proposals will not "be consid- 
ered unless sureties are named. The 8 reserve 
the right to ae $ = ¢ the HatwauD. 


BW 18 3 HRELLY, 


ARLES BOYLE 
PAAUIICK t HAGEMEYER, 
JOUN M. RROLL. 

Bo: School 


fish teenth Wea” 





Dated February 5, 1972, 
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The Yise-Sriestente of the Wale Grammar 
Departments of this c' are requested to meet at 
| Seiiool No. ‘on Ra 7 next, the 8th 

¥.M. Subject of vital im 
G. Dp HENDRICKSON. 





peti 

arent mice Nottce.—The Mails for 

1, ieee, will close at this office on Tuceda at lam. 
Wednesday at 11:30 


«™., and on Sat atéa. m. 
P. H. JONES, 





TWhe Executive Committee of the 
Public School Teachers’ Association desire to express 
their regrets to the members thereof for the post- 
ponement of the regular monthly meeting in January 
on account of thetr inability to obtain a suitable hall. 
The next meeting will be he'd the last week in Feb- 
ruary, due notice of which will be given in the Jour- 
wat. One of the best halls in the city will be ob- 
tained, and a programme of unusual interest pro- 
vided. 

P. G, DUFFY, Ch, Ex. Com, 


Karueaiwvs W. Warrs, Sec. Ex, Com. 
eeeneeeen SED 


A Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Public School Teachers’ Association 
will be held in G. 8. No.8 on Monday, the 12th inst., 
at4p.m. Subject for discussion: The Revision of the 
Constitution. In fature all members of the Associa- 
tion are requested to attend the meetings of this 
Committee, and take an active part in its delibeza. 
tions. 

P. G. DUFFY CL. 

Katasaine W. Warr, Sec. Ex. Com. 


vie Otticial. 











‘Daranrusnr OF “Posuic IxsrRvcTion. 
—The pay rolls for December are to be re- 
turned immediately. The January pay 
rolls must be in the Clerk's office as soon 
after the 1st of yw! as possible. 

IERNAN, Clerk. 


Aew York School Journal, 


Office, 119 Nassau Street, 











SuBSCRIPTION, $2 50 per year, in advance. 


GEORGE H. STOUT, | Proprietors and 
JOHN D. COUGHLIN, _Raitors. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 8, 1872. 








te” For $2.50 a year paid at this office the 
JovurNAL will be left at Subscribers’ residences 
early every Saturday morning, or it may be bought 
for five vents per copy at any of the News Stands. 








ESTIMATE FOR 1872. 


In reply to the circular of Comptroller 
Green, the Board of Public Instruction has 
submitted a statement setting forth that 
for the purposes of public education they 
will require for the year 1872 the sum of 
$2,787,100. The estimate is as follows : ° 

ESTIMATE FOR 1872. 


For salaries, teachers in Ward schools... 


$1,690,000 
For salaries, teachers in Normal College 


enero 60,000 
For salaries, teachers in Evening schools 100,000 
For salaries, teachers in Colored schools. 40,000 
For salaries, janitors in Ward and Primary 

CUED pasgcnswconntee. ccesencacress 105,000 
For ealaries, Superintendents, Clerks, 

Architect, Visiting Physician, Engineer, 

a of Buildings, Counsel 

the Board, Janitors, etc....... ...... 76,000 
For salaries, Janitor in Normal College 
GRE BORO, ...cccrcccccccccccccccocccess 3,000 


$2,074,000 
For beeie, maps, slates and sattenery, 


for W: Primary schools......... 40,000 
For come x4 ormal College and School. 12,000 
For same for Evening echools............ 10,000 
For same for Colored schools ........... 2,100 

$164,100 
For rent of school premises.... ..... ... 50, 


For corporate schools, ap) 


rtionment by 
the State from School 


und eaneuns eo 





For fuel for all the schools 

For gvs for all the schcols. 

For apparatus, stationery, 
for Normal College an 





printing, etc., 

"Schools, Even- 
ing Schools and Colored Schoois.. 

For printing and binding reports, ‘doc 


ments, minutes and blanks for the 
Board, te ~ Se Re amy Lo aren 
and pupils, advertising for proposals 
M4 i k booke, fuel 
and gas for the Board, and for legal 
oom, postage and revenue stamps, 
ADOF, OC... ...ccee cocccerceesccccece 
For furnishing, fitting up, altering, én- 
larging and repairing the buildings and 
premises under their charge; for the 
support of the schools which shall have 
been organized since the last annual 
apportionment of the school moneys 
made by the B ard, and for = = a 
ther sum or sums as may 
for the purposes authorized by: this set oct. 251,000 


Making the total amount asked for. . “$2,787,100 
The Board, at the same time, called the 
attention of the Comptroller to the fact 
that this amount falls short some $769,- 
579 85 of the sum they are entitled to, as 
may be seen by the following figures : 
Amount from the State for 1871........ 443,247 56 
Equal amount from City and County... 443,247 56 
1-2) of one aor cent. on the taxable prop- 
erty of the City and County of New 
York, $1.076,249,473, 
Ten dollars per capita on the whole 
number tanght, as per official r- ports 
on file, during the year ending Oct. 1, 
1871, viz.: 
Ward Schools... .137,033 
EveningSchools 21,561 
Norma ose 
and Schools... 2,551 
Colored Schools 2.061 
Total pupils. . 213,206. At $10 per capitagg. 132,060 00 
, |. eee $3,556,679 85 
The Department of Public Instruction is, 
we belicve, the only branch of our city 
government that even pretends to get 
through a year without spending not only 
all the money they are entitled to by law, 
but considerable more, which usually is al- 
lowed to accumulate in claims against the 
city only to be got rid of by legislation at 
Albany. Since the present Board has been 
in existence they have saved to ths taxpay- 


538,124 73 





ers some $2,000,000, and, not satisfied with 





this, they now propose to save for the pres- | 
ent year something over $700,000. This is 
certainly a magnificent record, and as a 
result of its being made public in these col- 
umns we expect to hear, next week, of a 
committee of citizens, entirely made up of 
all the tax-payers in the city, going to Al- 
bany to not only insist upon the Legisla- 
ture leaving the present Board alone, but 
to ask that some of its members be vested 
with authority to run the machinery of our 
whole city government for a few years, 
until, financially and figuratively speaking, 
we can once more get upon our feet. 
Should the Cimmittee of Seventy do like- 
wise and make similar overtures to some of 
our School Commissioners, we promise 
not to be astonished in the least. Two 
millions saved by a single depart. 
ment during years when everybody 
else connected with our city govern- 
ment appears to have been stealing 
all they could lay hold of! Seven 
hundred thousand to be saved during a 
year when the new masters of our city 
government are running matters as if they 
believed in bolstering up “reform” by 
starving everybody who commits the crime 
of working for the city in any capacity! 
The reformers surely cannot find fault with 
that. Not so with the teachers, however. 
They can and will find fault with it, be- 
cause this two millions they feel should 
have been spent in increasing their salaries. 
Without stopping to defend their claim to 
this money, let us look where this leads us 
to. It leads to the presumption that if any- 
body is justified in asking a change in the 
present school board, it certainly is not the 
taxpayer whose money has been saved by 
it, but the teacher who failed to get from 
it a valuable consideration for his services. 
The way to remedy all this is plain enough. 
If the legislature desires to befriend the 
teachers, let it enact a law empowering the 
present Board of Commissioners to in- 
crease their salaries. To simply enact a 
law changing the Commissioners would 
not help the teachers any, while it might 
injure the taxpayers. 








THE QUESTION oF PRESENTS IN 
THE SCHOQLS. 


We have received requests from several 
quarters to say a few words on the rule of 
the Department of Instruction in relation 
to presents. Section 43, page 87, of the 
Manual for 1870, runs as follows: 

No teacher shall make or contribute to- 
ward any gift to a school officer or super- 
intendent; nor shall money or other things 
be in any case collected or taken from a 
pupil for the rr of presenting a gift 
or testimonial to a teacher, school officer 
or superintendent, or for any other pur- 
pose, unless the same shall be forthe sole 
benefit of the pupils and previously sanc- 
tioned _o proper Board of Trustees, or 
by this 

This rule was adopted a good many years 
ago, after considerable debate, as a reme- 
dy for alleged improprieties in several 
schools in the matter of collections for 
present-making. To such a length had 
these improprieties reached in some of the 
schools, that the pupils were ordered to 
bring to their class-teachers not less than a 
certain specified amount, and in not a few 
cases were sent home forthis when they 
neglected to bring it. 

When the rule was passed, it was sup- 
posed that the whole difficulty was met, at 
least so far as the pupils were concerned, 
when subscriptions were forbidden among 
them. Of course, if these were prevented, 
there could be no class or school presents to 
principals or assistants. 

For some time this rule was, as we learn, 
very generally observed ; but, like many 
old rules, it has perhaps grown a little ob- 
solete. Class collections, we are told, have 
been from time to time made, with the 
knowledge of the teachers, and presents 
purchased from the proceeds have been 
made and accepted. 

Now at first sight there does not appear 
anything so very serious in a class uniting 
their contributions for a present to their 
teacher. As a mere evidence of the respect 
of the class, it seems not out of the way. 
The amount that each pupil gives is not 
large, although the gross sum may be con- 
siderable, and it may be said that it is no 
one’s business, so long as the pupils are 
pleased to do it. At the first glance we 
thought so ourselves. But on further con- 
sideration, after conversing with a number 
of experienced principals, we are led to the 
conclusion that present-making in the pub- 
lic school system ought to be carefully 
guarded against, - 

We deem the existing rule deficient. It 
says that ‘‘no teacher shall make or con- 


| school officer or superintendent.” 
| docs not prevent a school teacher or super- 





tribute toward any gift to a school officer ' giving 


or superintendent; nor shall momey or 
other things be, in any case, collected or 
taken from a pupil for the purpose of pre- 
senting a gift or testimonial to a teacher, 
This 


intendent or teacher from receiving any 
gift. The whole weight of the rule, as we 
read it, appears to lie on those who con- 
tribute, not on those who receive. 
in our view, if it be wrong to make the 
present, it is equally wrong to receive it, 
and we do not see how the teachers can 
be entirely relieved from doubt as to their 
duty under the rule until it is made more 
definite on this point. 

There is another part of the above quo- 
tation from the rule which appears to us 
defective—that relating to the collections 
from pupils. ‘Neither money nor other 
things shall be collected or taken from a 
pupil.” By whom? By another pupil or by 
the teacher? Supposing that one or more of 
the older pupils undertake to make the 
collection, does the rule forbid this? The 
supposition is that this part of the rule was 
intended to forbid the teacher from inter- 
fering in any collection. In _ several 
schools they had done this, as we are ad- 
vised, before the passage of the rule, and 
urged the pupils tocontribute. But if we 
understand the letter of the rule, collec- 
tions may be taken by the pupils among 
themselves, and so long as the teacher does 
not interfere in any way, particularly by 
** collection” or “‘ taking,” the law is kept. 

The only course to be pursued with ref- 
erence to present-making is either to have 
no rule on the subject, or to order that no 
present shall be received by a school offi- 
cer, superintendent, or teacher, from 
teachers or pupils. There does not appear 
to be any middle course ; and we incline, 
for many reasons which we need not here 
enumerate, but which will readily occur to 
most of our readers, to the latter method. 
If coupled with such a rule there was an 
order that it should be read, at least one 
month before the Christmas holidays, in 
the presence of every school, it would save 
the teachers from the annoyance of refusal 
and much disappointment to the pupils. 

In conclusion, we wish to say that it is 
very far from our purpose to give the im- 
pression that there has been any serious 
abuses in the matter we have been con- 
sidering, or that they have epread to any 
great extent ; but we have heard enough 
to satisfy us that the existing rule ought to 
be revised, if the Department of Public 
Instruction desires to prevent the recep- 
tion of gifts from teachers or pupils by 
school officers, superintendents, or teach- 
ers. 





THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
For the information of several correspond- 
ents who have recently written us on the 
subject, we herewith publish in full the 
constitution and by-laws of the New York 
Public School Teachers’, Association : 
CONSTITUTION. 


Preampie.—Whereas, expeiience has shown 
that united action is always more successful than 
indivicual effort, we, the teachers of the City of 
New York in the employment of the Department 
of Public Instruction, agree to form a society for 
our mutual improvement, and, for the better 
ernment ony. = ordair the following Consti- 

tution and By 

ARTICLE I. the t title of this association shall be 
“ The Public School Teachers’ Association of the 
City of New York.” 

fas iw objects shall be literary and social 


culture. 

— II. Any teacher employed by the De; 
ment of Public ) ee of the City of 
York a member of this association by 
signing the Conativution and paying at ony oo 
fee of one _one © pm pe. 
elected as customary in suc’ oan and the 
members of the Department of Public Instruction. 
= city Superintendents of f Common Schools shall 

be ex-officio honorary this 
but euch members shall not be liable to contribu: 
tion or dues to this society. 

Art. IIL. The officers of this association sha: 
consist of a henge two Vice-Presidents, Re- 
cording Secretary, 
nancial ee kar, ee Librarian and an 
Editor, who s! be elected at the last regu 
meeting in May. The said officers shall hold ‘th tnelt 
offices until their successors are elected, and their 
powers and duties shali - similar to those of like 
officers in like association 

Art. IV. Any —_ of this eee may be 
aliered, any regular 
meeting, by a two-thirds’ vote ~H the members 
present ; provided that written notice of said alter- 

ation, amendment or repeal shall have been given 
at a previous regular meeting. 














BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE 1. This society shall meet on the last 
| in each month, when the schools are in 


waRT. 2 vee pene =! shall conduct all the pro- 
of th to generally 
accepted <oe rules. 

Akt. 3. The annual ees of this society shall be 
one dollar, and no member shall be entitled to vote 
who is more than one year in arrears for dues. 

Art. 4. There shall = soqeene by tae presi- 

lent, as soon after his election as may be conve- 
nient, the following standing committees, to con- 
sist of five members y, On finance, on 
lectures, on a on printing, on by-laws, on 





tors and on eral exercise, who shall per- 

Soen such duties tnd take such business 

saw referred to them bya vote of the associa- 
on. 


Art. 5. There shall also he appointed an execu- 


tive committee of two members from 
whose daty it shall be to co-operate with the pre-i- 
dent. notify the teachers of ali mee 


Now kt 


stitute certificates of membershi The 
Pogo, th forward all fands in the ir hands 
ing to this to thi 


eo 
e financial . Th roy 

ite oo aes cy shall keep 

~~ h—4 = 


it the lists of membershi; 
der y shall use a their 1, fuence to: pre- 
h wards to 








6. The li exercises of this soci: 
shail t be & pa | in to associations of thie 


ps = shall al s be hject fi 
at there ways be a subject for 
iscussion, to be eanoan at ie preceding 
ART. 7. This society shall not hold its meett 
later than 6 out a two-thirds vote of 
members present. 


8. Literary exercises in general shal! be con- 


epeak twice “hatt the same question until all desir. 
ing t ing toapenk shall hxve had an ees, 

York Scnoor Jounwat of Sy 
of New York shall be the Saal organ of this 
ciation, and the Secre 1 conse notice of all all 


Reading the minutes of last meeting. 
Reports of standirg committe: s. 

Reports of committees. 
Communications. ‘ 
Unfinished business. 

—= business. 


Literary exercises. 


Discussion. 
Adjournment. 
Ant. 11. It shall be the duty of the society at its 
regular. meeting in May, to elect three delegates to 
represent them in the eachers' Convention, both 
of the Stateand the United States 

ART. 12. Any article of these by- jaws mey be sus- 
pended for ove meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present, but they canuot q 
amended or abolished except in the manner pre- 
vided for changing the constitution. 








A HUMBUG NAILED. 

There are a few needy Bohemians in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, who, under the 
high-sounding title of ‘‘ The Great Western 
Literary Bureau,” send circulars to col- 
leges in all parts of the country, offering to 
sell to anybody in search of such things 
“essays, lectures, orations, sermons, etc.” 
Unfortunately for them they recently sent 
some of these to the students of our New 
York College, whose answer we herewith 
annex: 

CoLLEGE OF THE CrTy or New York, 

Dec. 22, 1871. rt 

Whereas, Certain circulars, purporting 
to come from a so-called “Great Western 
Literary Bureau,” announcing that ora- 
tions, essays and other productions of that 
nature were always on hand, and could be 
delivered ai short notice, have been sent 
by mail to several of the students of the 
College of the City of New York; and, 

Wi The greater number of ssid 
students are members of the class of ’73, 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That the class, as a body, con- 
siders itself insulted by the person or per- 
sons who sent these notices, as implying 
that any of its members would be capable 
of making use of such an opportunity as is 
offered by them: and that in order to show 
the contempt with which it looks upon 
any such advances, a set of resolutions be 
drawn .oa the sentiment of the 
class. it also 

Resolved, That a copy of the above reso- 
lutions be sent to the *‘ Great Western Lit- 
erary Bureau,” Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

C. P. FaGnant, Chairman. 
B. LEwmson, 
L. Eueens Iony, 
Committee on Resolutions. 

GENERAL GorpDon, late of the Rebel 
army, bas turned school-book agent, like a 
sensible man, and writes a long letter to a 
Southern paper which sounds very like a 
prayer-meeting exhortation we once heard 
of. ‘‘I tell you,” said Deacon Poundtext, 
“that there isa God as certain as wheat 
flour of the best brand may be bought at 
my store for ten dollars per barrel.” Says 
the General to his Southern friends: ‘If 
you would bave your children properly 
educated, their youthful minds bent in the 
proper direction, and would remove from 
our schoels Northern school books which 
are so distasteful to us, then use the books 
for which Iam sole agent in the South.” 
But for the well-known respectability of 
the house he represents, such cant, we are 
inclined to think, would have a damaging 
effect and rather retard the sale of its books. 











Tue resolutions passed at a recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Public Instruction, 
acknowledging the valuable services of 
Mr. Bell, and expressing the regrets of his 
fellow-Commissioners on his withdrawal 
from the Board, have been handsomely en- 
grossed and framed, and are now at the 
hall in Grand street. 








WE have been shown a specimen of an 
improved copy book, the invention of N. 
P. Beers, Principal of Grammar School No. 
15 in this city. Instead of having the 
copy sheets bound together in the old 
form, Mr. Beers puts the sheets unstitched 
into a large envelope which serves the 
double purpose of keeping them together 
and protecting them from being soiled. 
His directions for using them are as fol- 
lows: 


“When the 
sheet is filled, 


m of the first 
w itup out of the en- 





velope cover so as to one or more 
lines of the unwritten port portion. 
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the sheet, return it to its orig’n 1 place in 
the envelope and proceed as bef re. When 
the first sheet is filled on both s des, place 
5 —- the a ne 

mple process you w ve throughout 
he’ cule beck 6 uniform thickness of 

per and an even support for the writing 
Band. The — alter being carefully 
wiped, may be kept along with the trial and 
blotting peper in the envelope.” 








Mrs. Cott, the widow of Col. Colt of re- 
volver fame, is building a $60,000 school- 
house in which to educate the ci:ildren of 
artisans engaged in her factories. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of her husband, she 
believes in “ teaching the young idea how 
to shoot.” 





Harvarp may hereafter be numbered 
among the “mixed” colleges. They have 
Mrs. Grundy there. . 











Hews from the Schools. 


CoLLEGE or THE City oF New York. 
—The semi-annual examination of the stu- 
dents of the College of the City of New 
York began on Monday last, and was con- 
tinued during the week. 

All the students were examined in the 
various subjects which they had studied 
during the past term, and the knowledge 
evinced by them showed that they hid 
pursued their studies conscientiously. The 
scope of the examination was wider than 
has usually been the custom, embracing, 
among other new subjects, that of phonog- 
raphy, which was introduced at the begin- 
ning of the term, under the instruction of 
Mr. Walworth, a well known practical 
phonographer, and which bas been studied 
so successfully that the students expect to 
finish the course iu this branch at the end 
of the next term. In all the branches the 
examination was very thorough and the 
results very satisfactory. Examinations 
are naturally dry and tedious to uninterested 

ies, am | it would be useless to give a 
Fetailed account of the examination in 
each subject, even if our space would per- 
mit. The general result, when all the re- 
turns have been —y examined, will 
show the progress the indwidual students 
have made, and also whether the students, 
as a whole, have advanced .in equal ratio 
to former years. 

All returns of the examination of the 
students conducted during the week are 
required to be in the bands of the Secre- 
tary on Monday next; the Faculty are to 
act upon these reports at their meeting on 
Wednesday morning, Feb. 7, and the re- 
sults of the examinations will be an- 
nounced to the students on the following 





day. 

The second term of the collegiate year 
begins on the 12th inst., and the time from 
the close of the examination to this date 
will be allowed as a sort ‘of vacation for 
the students to recuperate after the rigid 
trial they have had to pass through. 





Teacuers’ AssociaTION.—The regular 
meeting of the New York Teachers’ 
ciation was not held last week, in conse- 
quence of the failure of the committee in 
its efforts to secure an appropriate and 
suitable meeting hall. As soon as a hall 
can be procured due notice ot the time of 
meeting will be published in the JouRNAL. 
Acall for the Executive Committee, pub- 
lished in our advertising columns to-day, 
fixes the day of meeting for Monday, the 
12th inst. 





The Male Principxls’ Association of this 
city held their annual meetine in Grammar 
School No. 8 on Tuesday afternoon of last 
week. There was an unusually large at- 
tendance of members, and the business 
transacted was ot great interest to the pro- 
fession. For the coming year, the follow- 
ing officers were elected : President, Sam- 
uel D. Allison, Grammar School No. 7; 
Vice-President, Wilbur F. Hudson, Gram- 
mar School No. 18; Secreta: B. D. L. 
Southerland, Grammar School No.3; Treas- 
ag J. Elias Whitehead, Grammar School 

0. 38. 





D. AprLeton & Co. will supply to 
Public Schools, through the New York 
Board of E.ucation, the following school 


books: 

Arithmetics — Quackenbos’ Primary, 
Mental, Elementary, Practical and Key; 
Ray’s Primary, Second Intellectual, First 
Examples with Answers, Rudiments, 
Third Practical, Higher. Book-keeping— 
Eilsworth’s Single Entry and Double En- 
try Blanks. Botany—Youman’s. German 
Gramm ir—Alns, Wages aid Key. Geng- 
raphy—Cornell’s Firs. Steps, Primary, 
Intermedixte, Physical, Grammar School, 
Outline — and Key; Eclectic, No. 3; 
Warren’s Physical. nited States His- 
tory—Quckeabos’ Elementary, United 
States, 12mo. Anatomy—Cutter’s Analyti- 
cal. Gle«nings from the Poets. Read- 
ers—Potter’s Manval of Reading, Sar- 
gent’s series, pyrt 21, from No. 1 to5 in- 
clusive. Table Books—Bildwin’s. Zoolo- 

—Nicholson’s. Chambers's A-trouomy. 

ppleton’s Cyclope lis of Biography. Ap- 

leton’s New American Cyclopedia. 
rewer’s Fami'iar Things. Alden’s Natu- 
tal Speaker. Adler's German Dictionary, 
abridged. Alder's German Dictionary, 
octavo. Bible. octavo, sheep. Brown's 
Grammar of English Grammers. Blod- 
t’s Climatology United States, Collier's 
English Literature. Crabbe’s Synonymus. 
Dana’s Mineralogy. Ellsworth’s Text- 
Book Penmanship. Johnson Chemistry, 
Every Day Life, 2 vols. Leverett's Latin 








Lexicon. Lempriere’s Classical Diction- 

. Lippincott’s Gazetteer. Mitchell's 
Popular Astronomy. Geology—Nicholson's. 
Randall's Popular Education. Samson's 
Art Criticism, —— Spier’s and 
Serrocune's French ictionary, 8mo. 
Spencer’s E:lucation—Social Statistics, Il- 
lustrated Progress, Essays. Spalding’s 
English Literature. Tenney’s Grammati- 
cal Analysis. The Universe, by Pouchet. 
The Students History of France, Greece, 
Rome. The Students Queens of England, 
Gibbon, Hume. Webster's Dictionary, 
4to. ChalkCrayons. Pens—Esterbrook’s 
school pens; Gillott’s 351, 404; Harrison's 
16, 383; Leman’s 024, 027, 31L, 653, 727. 
804, 913, 1005, 1117; Spencerian school 
pens; Williams’ pens, 1 and 2. 





Grammar Scoot No. 4.—The Board 
of School Trustees of the Thirteenth Ward 
will present semi-annual certificates to de- 
serving pupi's of this school, on Thurs- 
day, bay ie at 10} A. M., 
in the Male partment. ‘There will be 
reading and singing by the classes in Ger- 
man. 





The public evening schools of this city 
will close on the 15th of February. 


Tue WEstTcHESsTER ScHOOL DrFFIcutty. 
—Thbe janitress of School No. 3, in Mor- 
risania, having preferred charges against 
Mr. J. B. Moore, the principal of the 
school, in which she accused him of in- 
sobriety and indecency, the Board of 
Trustees made an investigation of the 
matter, and on Thursday last they com- 
municated to us the following as the re- 
sult of their deliberations : 

At a special meeting of the Board of 
Education of the town of Morrisania. held 
on the 8lst day of January, 1872, for the 

urpose of investigating the charges pre- 
erred against John B. Moore, Principal 
of School No. 3 of that tovn, by the 
janitress thereof, the ee resolutions 
were unanimously adopted after fully in- 
vestigating all the charges preferred, viz. : 

R-solved, That it is the opinion of this 
Board that the charges preferred against 
Mr. Moore are wantonly false and mali- 
ciously untrue. 

Resolved, That the charges aforesaid be 
dismissed, and that these resolutions be 
published in the public press, to the end 
that justice may be done to the parties 
charged, and to the good name of our 
schools ; and that the janitress be sus- 
pended until the next regular meeting of 
the Board, when further action will be 
taken in her case. 

T. Mason Ottver, President. 
Tuomas W. Timpson. 
SamveEt R. Davis. 
Epwarp Krrx, Jr. 
Jas. M. SrepMAN. 
Rost. McP#artan. 

JOHN F LANIGAN, Secretary. 


The Library. 


History OF THE GREAT FIREs IN CHICAGO 
AND THE West, with an Account of the 
Rise and Progress of Chicago, the 
“* Young Giant.” To which is appended 
a Record of the Great Fires in the Past. 
By Rev. E. J. Goodspeed, D. D., of 
Chicago. Published by the Goodspeeds, 
at New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and New Orleans ; D. L. Guern- 
sey, Concord, N. H.; Schuyler Smith, 
London, and Preston, Ontario; and F 
Dewing, San Francisco. 

In this most interesting and beautifully 
illustrated book of 600 pages Dr. Good- 
speed has given a full and graphic history 
of the great fire that recently swept away 
the greater part of a magnificent city, and 
like the touch of the magician of the hour- 
glass, volatilized its life and glare and 

leam and beauty into a vision oi the past. 
fie goes minutely, too, into the story of 
the Northwestern Fire, yiving, among all 
the horrid details of a most horrid confla- 

ration, many a vivid picture of human 
fife in its verious phases under the blood- 
curdiing circumstances surrounding the 
victims of the cruel calamity. A large 
portion of the book is taken up, of course, 
with descriptions of the fire in its many 
stages, and with skctches of the prominent 

Chicagoans whose wealih was swept away 

in that awful storm; but the following 

extract will show that the author does not 
confine himself to mere details. In speak- 
ing of the origin of the fire, of incen- 
diarism, and of kindred subjects, he says 

(p. 215): 

“Tne crowning evil of* all times of tu- 
mult and disaster is suspicién. We cannot 
burn witches now, nor tear out the 
tongues of Jews for imaginary crimes. 
But we can shoot old women for pumping 
petroleum if we are Parisians, and we can 
resurrect them in back alleys if we live in 
Chicago. That famous Southwestern ver- 
dict which attributed a suicide to ‘acci- 
dence, incidence, and the acts of the in- 
cendiary,’ seems to have possessed the 
Chicago fancy; and though they do not 
positively bang or shoot their petroleunr 
population, they say they do in their news- 
p«pers, and occasionally seize a shivering 
vagabond whom they find skulking on the 
sunny side of a barn, and drag him before 
General Sveridan for trial. Luckily this 
sagacious soldier has a cool head and an 
honest judgment, and insists on better evi- 
dence than poverty and dirt to hang a 
man, and the consequence is that not 
one case of incendiarism bas been 
shown at headquarters. There have 
been two or three fires in regard 
to —_ the 7 Se was 

ro raised, but investigation at once 

i a, evident their accidental character. 

Tuis suspicion, however, has re- 

establishment of an insti 


sulted in the tu- 














tion which is altogether laudable as long 
as the embers of conflagration remain 
alive. } A patrol of citizens has been 
formed in every block, and they all do 
sentry duty at stated hours. Every man 
out at night without cause finds it a lit- 
tle inconvenient to give repeated accounts 
of himself, and this of itself is promotive 
of the domestic virtues. The rule is cer- 

—_ admirable in its application to that 

portion of the twilight population which 

always comes to the surface at such hours. 

In the day-time you may see them slouch- 

ing about Wabash avenue, where their 

faces and hang-dog air are never 
seen in ordinary times. It would cer- 
tainly not be prudent to give the city up 
to them, and so at night they are kept in 
their own haunts. 

ScHOOLS AND  ScHOOLMASTERS. From 
the writings of Charles Dickens. Edited 
by T. J. Chapman, M. A. A. 8. Barnes 
& Company, New York and Chicago. 
Some time since Commissioner Wood 

made a characteristic speech to the Board 
of Public Instruction in this city, criticis- 
ing closely the reading books in use in our 
schools and advocating the use, in their 
stead, of such story books as ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” or Washington Irving’s works. 
His idea was to put into the hands of pu- 
pils books which would interest and in- 
struct at the same time, and nobody will 
say that his idea was not a good one, well 
worthy of being carried out. This idea is 
caught up and faithfuly carried out by the 
compiler of the work before us—although 
it is barely — he may never have 
heard of Mr. Wood's suggestions. His se- 
lections could not have been taken from a 
better source, nor could they have been 
made with better judgment. They are 
from Dotheboys Hall, the school at Dr. 
Blimber’s, the school at Silem House and 
the school at: Dr. Strong’s. Mr. Chapman 
lays no claim to having prepared this book 
with a view of introducing it as a school 
reader, but we nevertheless think it might 
be so used and be found far preferable to 
many of the readers now in use. 


Tue TRIBUNE ALMANAC for 1872 has 
found its way to our table, where it shall 
remain until replaced by its brother next 
year, its presence there giving us a confi- 
dence on matters political and statistical 
which fully compensates for the numerous 
broils it gets us in with people who want 
to borrow it. As in years past it con- 
tains political and statistical information 
which everybody frequently wants to 
know, without always knowing exactly 
where to look for it, which, having taken a 
year’s careful work on the part of the com- 
piler, Mr. John F. Cleveland, to collect, is 
as reliable as care, accuracy and good judg- 
ment can make it, and which renders tue 
book invaluable to all and a necessity in 
every man’s office and library. Some- 
body whose name we have forgotten said, 
years ago, that he desired no larger library 
than was formed by a copy of the Bible 
and the works of Shakspeare. He was a 
man of taste, and did he live to-day, we 
will stake our reputation for veracity on 
it, he would add to his model library a 
Tribune Almanac and then die, believing 
that perfection had been reached. 


inal 


EDUCATION ELSEWHERE. 
FOREIGN NOTES. 

The Chinese government have decided 
to educate a portion of the young men of 
China in the language and laws of this 
country and in the manners and customs 
of the people. An appropriation of $1,- 
500,000 has been made to meet the expenses 
necessary to be incurred in the next ten 
years. A Chinese gentleman, Mr. Yung 

ing, who was educated in Yale College, 
has been engaged to take charge of thiriy 
of these young men to the United States. 
They are designed to become students of 
this University, arid will probavly enter 
Yale College, following the course of Mr. 
Yung Wing. Each yeur this number is to 
be increased by the addition of thirty new 
students. 


The Minister of Education in Prussia 
has drawn up three bills of educational re- 
form, which are shortly to be laid before 
the Council of State. The first provides 
for the establishment of training schools 
for teachers, the second for the improve- 
ment of imperial colleges, and the third 
for the establishment of schools of science. 


Russia is likely before long to afford to 
women educational advantages equal to 
those of Western Europe. For some years 
the lectures at the es of -" Peters- 
burgh were open to the public, and a great 
mony women attended them. But the 
University was remodeled, and under the 
new regulations women were excluded, 
except from the medical lectures, which 
faculty forms a separate academy, inde- 
pendent of the University. ene ly, how- 
ever, a large number of women have writ- 
ten to the University authoritics requesting 
to be allowed to attend the other courses of 
lectures, especially in philology and natural 
sciences, and it is thought that their request 
will not be refused. 








2_———— 


Tue Burier Hears Lirt.—No class 
in our community so much require a sys- 
tematic means of daily physical ‘exercise 
as do the teachers in our public and pri- 
vate schools. Their occupation is largely 
sedentary, and wholly confining. As a 
rule, their moderate incomes will not allow 
them to keep a horse, or patronize regularly 
any of the sources from which the wealthy 
classes may derive development and ex- 
ercise for the body. 

Our lady teachers, particularly, are suf- 
ferring from—who’can tell how manyvail- 
ments of body, brain and mind, which 
result entirely from a lack of that sys.em- 





atic culture and use of the physical system 
which is no less important than the mental 
training which they bestow upon their 
pupils. How many backacbes, beadaches, 
neuralgias, and nervous prostrations are 
due to this fated lack of proper exercise, 
which should be as accessible to all as food 
and pure air. But, we think we hear 
some one object, 1 am weary enough with 
the labor of the da: ; I have neither time nor 
strength for the expense of more vitalit 
in the exhaustion ot exercise. Just here 
the great value of the system of exercise 
which we desire to commend to teachers. 

Butler Health Lift does not exhaust 
the weary body, nor the tired brain. It én- 
vigorates them; gives the system new buoy- 
ancy and life; rests instead of exbausting 
the frame. Such is the testimony of many 
of the most eminent physicians of New 
York. 

Abundant testimony is also given as to 
its curative effects in a large class of chronic 
madadies, such as dyspepsia, catarrh, ner- 
vousness and neuralgia. But the fagt 
that in fifteen or twenty minutes eve 
teacher can obtain by this method suffi- 
ped me exercise, with renewed vigor 
of body and mind, is sufficiert to demand 
for it their most urgent attention. The 
proprietors of this system in New York 
and Brooklyn, Messrs Lewis G. Janes & 
Co., whose card we publish elsewhere, at 
their establishments at 830, 346, 214 and 120 
Broaiway, N. Y., and 158 Remsen street, 
Brooklyn, W. D., offer the most favorable 
terms to teachers, making for them a con- 
siderable reduction in tueir rates, or for 
only $50 every teacher can purchase one 
of-the apparatus for his own use at his 
room, and have no further excuse for brain- 
weariness or backaches, 
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GENERAL INFORMATION, 





Wnuy Every Lapy Can Have A Sew- 
ING Macatne.—“I cannot afford to buy a 
sewing machine” isa very common re- 
mark; but we never heard it said, “I do 
not want one.” Those who call at 43 
Bleecker street, between Broadway and 
Bowery, will be furnished by the New 
York Machine Stitching Company with a 
first-class sewing machine on monthly in- 
stallments of from $5 to $10 per month, 
payable in work at home, or in cash pay- 
ments, or part cash and part work. Cash 
will be paid to the operator at the end of 
each month for «ll money earned above 
the regular monthly installments. Instruc- 
tions free. 


BEWARE OF CounTERFEITS.—Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
nine have A. H. B. on each drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 


—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
permanent and painless cure for both. 
Thousands cured. Send stamp for con- 
clusive evidence. . 


—Maire’s Gymnasium, 20 St. Mark’s 
place (Eighth strect). 
teachers and scholars is ca!led to physical 
culture. Terms, three months, $12. Lib- 
eral inducements made to clubs of six or 
more. 


—The pianos of F. C. Lighte & Co. are, 
we are glad to learn, rapidly becoming 
popular everywhere. With them, as with 
everything else, good material and low 
prices are commencing to tell with the 
public. 


——____¢ —____. 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 





H. D.—General Webb, President of the College of 
the City of New York, isa graduate from West Point, 
and was a regular army officer. 

D O. T.—We have read your MS. carefully, and fail 
to see anything in it except that you have an enmity 
against an individual whom you would like to punish 
over our shouid Your jon is there- 
fore declined. 

G. D.—The nine of diamonds is often called ‘the 
“curse of Scotland,” because the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the night before the battle of Culloden, wrote a 
cruel order for the butchery of the Scotch prisoners 
on the back of that card. 

H.—Mother Goose is not an imaginary person. §he 
was the mother-in-law of a printer in Boston, Mass., 
and her real name was Elizabeth Goose. The first 
edition of her well-known rhymes was sold for two 
coppers on Devonshire street. 

M.—The “‘ Iron Mask” is the name by which an un- 
known French prisoner was known. He was confined 
closely for twenty-four years, wearing always, not an 
iron mask, but one of black velvet on steel springs 
secured behind by a padlock. Though treated with 
great respect, he was never allowed to remove this 
mask, even before his doctor. 








VALUABLE 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BROWN’'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
Comprising 
BROWN’S FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Designed for young learners. 
BROWN’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
For the higher classes. 
*,* Both of these very popular text-hooks 
been revised by Henny Kinpie, A. M., Superintendent 
of Public Schools of + ae City. | important 


have just 








Analysis. s 
phowirs GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
Royal 8vo. Leather. or half morocco. 
hensive and exh ive Treatise 





on English mar extan 
The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very gone. 








Special attention of. 


WILSON, HINELE & CO. 
28 BOND STREET. 


The Eclectic Series of Text-Books adopted for 1873 by 
the Board of Education of New York city. 
Special attention is invited to 


The Eclectic Geograhpties, 





Simple and att iP ting the eub- 
Ject according to the most scientific methods. 


White's Arithmetics, 

Unlike any other series now before the public. 
MecGuffeys Readers, 
McGUFFEY’S READERS IN LEIGH'S PHONETIC 
TYPE, 

Ray’s Arithmeties and Algebras, 
Teachers are cordially invited to cali and examize 
the above or other text-books. 


E. C. McCLINTOCK. WM. M. BAKER. 


American Lead Pencil Co., 





483 and 485 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Report of Judges of American Institute, 1871. 


“These pencils are well graded, and equal to any 
tmported pencil” 





Adopted by the New York Board of 
Education for 1872. 


The Latest | and Best. 


WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 
SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 


CONSISTING OF TWELVE NUMBER4, IN FOUR 
DISTINCT SERIES, VIZ. : 
Noa, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 (Common) 
School Series)... ........csss0« 
Nos. 7 and 8 (Business Series)... } At $1 80 per dozen 
“ 9 and 10(Ladices’ Series)... . 
“ ll and 12 (Exercise Series). 


WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S PATENT COPY-BOOK, 
In Six Numbers. Adaptod to classes in both Primary 
and Grammar Schools. Price, $1 90 per dozen. 





THE GUIDE TO PENMANSHIP. 

Tt is a book such as every teacher and lover of good 
writing should possess. Price, @2 50. Single copica 
sent by mail, post-paid, ou receipt of price. Bound in 
full cloth, beveled 
TESTIMONIAL OF MERIT. Beautifully n- 

graved with engrossed pen borde: of an 
Finely priuted, on 19x 

24 plate paper........---cesceeneesnes er 100, @25 00 
ROLL OF HONOR, For use in Schools, show- 

ing names of Meritorious Scholars. 19x24 


entirely new design. 


ang popes per 100, 25 00 
he above Testimonial of Merit is admirably adapted 
for Presentation Diplomas, aud, with the Roll of Honor, 
was executed io the fluest engrossed style, with bor- 
der, German text, sketcbes, &c., by the late Joho 
D. Williams. 





SCHOOL RECORDS, 

The following new series of School Records are the 
most Complete and most Practical ever offered tor use. 
Compiied by Thomas F. Harrison, Esq., Assistant Su- 
periutendent of Schools, and adopted by the New York 
City Boara of Education. 

Per book. 

100 
+++. $7 50 
50 


0. 
1. ALPHABETICAL REGISTER OF PUPILS. 
192 08... .. 
DISCHARGE BOOK. 192 paces toese erecece 
DAILY AND MONTALY KEPURTS, Grammar 
choo! 20 PAZCS.0 esse ns co -aseeeererenees 
DAILY AND MOPTHLY REPORTS. Primary 
School, 12% OB ec cecsccnscccccccccsecceces 








22 7 oe 


CLASS RECORD. 144 pages.................06 1 50 
RECORD OF CREDIT MARKS, 144 pages.... 2 50 
. ROLL BOOK. 192 pages........... eam 
@ SYNOPSIS OF INDIVIDUAL ATTENDANCE. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
PUBLISHERA, 


Nos. 119 and 121 Wiliam street, New York, 
(P. 0. Pox 21) 


GLAZIER LIBRARY, 


No. 47 University Place, 


AND 


33, 35 & 37 West Lith Street. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 





Tle above subscription entitles all members to one 
complete work at a time, whether in one volume or 
more. 

Any book called for and not in catalogue will be 
secured, if possible, and furnished at the earliest con- 
venience. 

ALL NEW BOOKS ADDED AS SOON 
AS PUBLISHED, 

It is our aim to make the GLAZIER LIBRARY, to 
point of magnitade and the variety of its works 
second to none. 

The volumes have nearly al) been selected with 
great care by Captain Willard Glazier, whose writings 
are well and favorably known to the metropolitan 
public, and in whose pame the library is founded. 

R. H,. FERGUSON & COMPANY, 

Publishers and Proprietors, 

JAMES WALKER, Librarian. 


SERVANTS. 


AND 
SEWING MACHINES. 


NO EXCUSE NOW. 

Persons of very moderate means can now obtain a 
SINGER NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, or any 
other first-class Sewing Machine, by paying $10 down 
and $5 per month. Also, Families can be supplied 
with honest and reliable domestic SERVANTS, 

ISAIAH WAITS, 

__ 40 Grand street. Second door East of Bowery. 








Diefendorf’s Hard Rubber Trusses 
for RUPTURE gee yoonensesd the best in use. Call 
of testimonials. Third Avenue. (33 Bible House ) 
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TRUST IN GOD AND DO THE RIGHT. 


BY THE REV. NORMAN MACLEOD, D. D. 





Thong: the road be long and dreary, 
€ te end be out of sight; 
Foot it bravely, strong or weary— - 
“ Trust in God and do the right.” 


Perish “ policy’ and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light ; 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
“ Trust in and do the right.” 
Bhan all forms of guilty passion. 
Fiends can look like ang~ls bright; 
Heed no custom, school or fashion— 
“ Tiust in God and do the right." 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 
Cease from man, and look above thee, 
** Trust in God and do the right.” 
Simple rule and safest guiding— 
Inward peace and rhining light— 
Star upon our path abidiog— 
“Trust in God and do the right.” 








Sketching from ature. 


SKIES, CLOUDS AND DISTANCES. 


The ever-changing, ever-varying face of 
heaven gives variety and expression to 
American landscapes. The greatest mas- 
ters of art have been vigilant and pains- 
taking students of atmospheric effect, and 
of the endless combinations of vapor, 
which we know as clouds. In the cool 
gray of the early morning, in the full glare 
of the noonday sun, and when the sky is 
refulgent with a thousand tints at even- 
tide it gives and receives beauty from the 
landscape. The young student will find, 
when he ventures abroad with his color 
box, how varied the hue to every known 
thing appears. The grass of the meadow 
is not so green as he believed it to be. 
Every yard of distance alters its hue some- 
what, for there is spread around a gray or 
azure vail, which perplexes the student, 
while it adds a charm and softness to the 
view. In countries where there is little hu- 
midity existing in the atmosphere, every 
distant object stands out clearly and dis- 
tinctly. It obeys certainly the law of lin- 
ear perspective, but what is known asaérial 
perspeciive is absent. Mountains become 
more or less purple, as we sometimes see 
them in our own land when the atmos- 
phere is clear and thin, instead of the 
mixed gray which forms their ordinary 
prevuiling tone. If the student goes to the 
field with preconceived notions as to the 
color of various objects, he will find him- 
self blind to the manifold beauty of color 
which the same object presents to his vis- 
ion under the varying influence of light 
and shade at different periods of the day. 
There are numbers o! skilled artists who 
sketch from nature, without knowing that 
they simply paint in a conventional man- 
ner, and with a fixed palette of greens and 

rays the scene before them. They do nov 
ook for substitutes of color in the foliage, 
orin the shadows of the crags, or in the 
cnangeful sky. They seize certain broad 
effects, and possibly the outline of the 
place, but all that gives the scene the eharm 
of truth they do not see, or omit. Hence 
we see skies frequently allied to effects 
that never appear together. There is a 
want of harmony and ‘‘ keeping” which 
offends the eye, and leaves a disugreeable 
impression behind, which nature does but 
seldom. The eye, then, should be tutored 
to observe every varying tint and tone, as 
well as of form and shade. 


The young beginner finds that the clouds 
and sky are not so easily imitated out of 
doors as he is led to imagine from his pre- 
vious efforts in copying from artists’ 
sketches, or from the numerous chromo- 
lithographs which are so frequently now 
used as copies. At first he should choose 
@ sky that is perfectly calm and still. The 
clouds, if any, should not be drifting, or 
changing their form and appearance. They 
should be as stationary as possible, or the 
sky should be cloudless. It wiil be found 
that these cloudless skies are not merely 
level expansive fields of blue or gray, but 
are delicately graduated from the meridian 
to the horizon, and from right to left, or 
from left to right, according to the posi- 
tion of the sun or moon. Even compara- 
tively skilled sketches do not observe this 
almost universal law. They are frequently 
content to leave the paper to represent the 
sky in slight sketches, and in others sim- 
ply indicate the color. Yet this gradu- 
ated tone in calm, clear and hazy skies 
gives breadth and distance to the picture, 
and adds a delicate and indescribable charm 
to the whole. The various gradations 
should be carefully blended, one into the 
other, so as to produce an imperceptible 
melting, as it were, of light into darkness. 

Artists seldom use the meteorological 

~pomenclature of the clouds. Tbe student, 
at first, will find it nece only to note 
the high clouds, which usually remain still 
and motionless in the high heavens, but 
varying in tint and beauty with the atmos- 
phere around. The middle clouds are va- 
rious in form ; and from their ever chang- 
ing appearance, are the most difficult to 
catch. The lower, or rain-clouds, seem to 
touch the ground occasionally; and, at 
others, give a dark and sombre appearance 
to the landscape, indicative of the coming 
or ing storm. 
et, notwithstanding all their changea- 
bieness, clouds are brought under the roles 
of perspective. As they are chased by the 
varying winds, they obey the natural laws 
which govern all other objects visible to 
the eye. The point from which the wind 
comes or the opposite, is the vanish- 
ing point. Great care should, therefore, 
be taken in adapting a sky previously 


studied to another sketch, in order that 
the true direction of the wind should be 
preserved, and trees, waves and clouds 
obey it. Phe delicate and luminous tints 
of the sky should always be preserved as 
contrasts to the rough texture and solidity 
of the rocks, trees and buildings of the 
earth. : 

Boys who reside in the country must 
ofttimes be perplexed by the bright tones 
given to city skies in shed views. A gold- 
en hue is imparted to city atmospheres by 
the smoke, even when comparatively clear. 
In dull weather this becomes dull or leaden 
brown, and the whole appexrance of the 
objectalters, Inthe country there is always 
abluish-gray tinge given by the atmosphere, 
even when the bright yellow rays of the sun 
fall upon it; for instead of turning the blue 
into green, the pearly grays of the shadows 

reserve the aérial tones in all their beauty. 

hen the sun’s light falls upon the bluish 
shadows, it lights them up with a warm 
golden hue, which melts into purple when 
the evening glory sets in, and the rays of 
the sun approach a more ruddy tint. This 
in turn becomes darker as the sun declines, 
until, in twilight’s hour, the purple be- 
comes darker, partaking sometimes of a 
brownish-black hue, or at best a dark dull 
gray. 

niceemaieaee 


STUDENT LIFE IN HEIDELBERG. 


The University of Heidelberg, one of the 
oldest and most famous in Europe, has an 
avérage attendance of about six hundred 
students. There are no ladies in these halls 
of learning, and the inaccéssibility of their 
society to the students, both in school and 
town, tends to render the manners of the 
latter more unpolished than those of our 
own land. But what is lost to them on one 
hand by lack of female society, is gained on 
the other by opportunity for the acquisition 
of knowledge. Every department of law 
and medicine, of science and literature, is 
taught by the ablest profe-sors of the land, 
by lecturers assisted by the use of text- 
books of their own compiling. An exten- 
sive bospital furnishes daily examples of 
surgery to the students of medicine. A 
library filled with the collections of five 
hundred years, and enriched with rare old 
manuscripts, spreads its treasures to all 
alike. 

Profiting by these advantages, the phleg- 
matic German becomes the hardest dn = 4 
of his clase, and a model in his power to 
acquire and retain. He burrows in a dingy 
room whose balf-darkened windows look 
out on the ruined castle and fir-clad moun- 
tains, rising above the town, or on the 
sparkling mountain river that flows below 
it. His dark colored meerschaum han 
perpetually from his lips, except when fe 
is in the str. et or on the promenade, when 
custom compels the substitution of a cigar. 
Enveloped in a spacious dressing-gown, 
with a ey colored smoking-cap on his 
head and comfortable slippers on bis feet, 
he pores gravely over his books, and 
clinches every new fact with a fresh pipe 
of tobacco. But he never chews the weed. 
That custom, indeed, is exclusively Ameri- 
can, When he begins‘to feel exhausted by 
his labors at the book and pipe, he takes 
from ashelf a coffee-pot, and placing it over 
the flame of a spirit lamp + quickly 
a delicious beverage. his invigorates 
him ; he returns to his book and pipe till 
broken off by the lecture hour. 

In his hours of relaxation and amusement 
the German student is active and gay, full 
offun and humor. Heis excreaively polite 
in addressing you, never doing it in the 
abrupt, peculiar American way, as, “ How 
are you, sir? Glad to make your acquaint- 
ance. Come and see me.” But, placing 
his left hand on his breast, and raising bis 
cap with his right, he “ hopes he sees you 
cuewing the best of health;” he “feels 
highly honored by your flattering conde- 
scension in making his acquaintance,” and 
he ‘desires nothing more ardently than 
tue pleasure and honor of your company at 
your most convenient leisure.” But their 
bearing is, nevertheless, somewhat haughty 
and imperious, and no one will quicker re- 
sent an insuit and demand reparation at the 
point of the sword than the German stu. 
dent. 


Their sentiments and feelings, as a class, 
are all on the side of liberal government ; 
they areever ready to talk and fight for the 
liberty and glory of the fatherland, and 
they adhere pertinaciously to customs 
handed down to them from time immemo- 
rial. We once witnessed an attempt by 
the authorities to put an end to the prac- 
tice of dueling, but it was continued in 
spite of the law with all the police of the 
city of Heidelberg and a regiment of sol- 
diers from Manheim to enforce it. 

There are numerous societies among the 
students, each of which possesses a room 
fitted for the convenience of their meet- 
ings. Each society also chooses a restau- 
rant which the members frequent to take 
the invariable cup of coffee after dinner, 
and where they also indulge in games of 
chance, read the news and converse. Sev- 
eral of these societies uphold the practice 
of dueling. The members of one society 
challenge and fight with those ot another, 
and they wear distinguishing colors in rib- 
bons and on theircaps. Each organization 
has its society room, and it presents quite 
a different mg from one in an 
American college. The students sit at 
wooden tables, and commonly there is a 
keg of beer in onecorner of the room to 
supply the glasses of the members. Man 
sit without their coats, some bareheaded, 
but most wear their colored caps. They 
laugh, talk, sing, discuss metaphysical 
questions, and consume meantime enor- 
mous quantities of tobacco and beer. The 
quantity of the latter which the students 





consume is really astonishing, but it is so 
thin that intoxication rarely ensues, though 


it sometimes happens to beginners that 
aftera night's carousal they have what the 
Germans call “ kateenyammer.” The beer 
glasses hold a pint, and it is quite common 
for a student to drink a dozen or fifteen at 
asitting. Three or four drinking horns of 
enormous capaci'y form part of the neces- 
sary appurtenances of the room, and these 
are sometimes filled to the brim and drained 
by an ambitious “ dursch.” The air of the 
room is blue and thick with smoke ; the 
floor bare and dirty, but the walls are hung 
with fine engravings, flazs and portraits of 
the members. Commonly there are two or 
three dogs owned by the society, and every 
member devotes some portion of his time 
spent in amusement, to training the ani- 
mals, which become at last very accom- 
plished do, The literary and debating 
society, as it exists in this country, is not 
known to the German student, and if he be 
ambitious his efforts are directed to the ac- 
quisition of solid knowledge, 

The practice of dueling, as it exists in 
this and other German universities, and of 
which the students are so tenacious, is one 
of the most absurd follies which can be 
conceived of. The contests are never in- 
tended to be fatal, and are so only in rare 
instances. The head is the only part of 
the person exposed, and the blows areaimed 
at this part only. The weapons are long, 
lath-like swords, very thin, sharply point- 
ed and double-edged. They have enor- 
mous basket-hilts, which completely pro- 
tect the contestants’ hands. Thick stocks 
are bound round the neck, and padded 
leather armor on the body. The right arm 
is thrust into a padded-buckskin sleeve. 
When in position the sword-arm is raised 
above the head, — the point of the 
weapon downward, and about even with 
the breast. The attack is made by striking 
for the top of the head, and the blow must 
be received on the padded sword-arm. If 
this is not elevated quick or far enough, 
the point of the sword springs downward, 
and may lay the scalp open with an ugly 
cut several inches in length, or an ear may 
be sliced off. Another mode of attack is 
made by striking for the antagonist’s face, 
under his guard, and by this means very 
serious wounds are oftentimes inflicted; a 
cheek is laid open or an eye gashed. The 
parry to this atiack is made by moving the 
sword to the right or left, which throws 
the assaulting weapon by the person, and 
opens the way for a retaliating stroke. 

ch principal is supported by a second 
atiired and armed in a similar manner, 
who is permitted to ward bldws from the 
combatant. A judge conducts tbe affair, 
and a surgeon is always present to attend 
to the wounded. The duel is not stayed 
for slight cuts, but when a stroke across 
the head, or down the checks, lays open a 
gash several inches in length, inflicting a 
permanent disfigurement, the surgeon puts 
an end to the strife. As students they 
seem proud of ugly scars, which in later 
life may be regreited. 

Student life in Heidelberg is not expen- 
sive, for the students, as a class, are eco- 
nomical in their habits. An American can 
pass a couple of years there at less cost 
than at one of our colleges, and in addi- 
tion to the knowledge of the special studies 
he may pursue, he acquires the language 
almost without effort. A room may be 
rented which, with the German breakfast 
of coffee and rolls, will cost about five dol- 
lars per month. Other living expenses 
would amount to about twenty dollars 
more. Families can live quite” cheap, 
as compared with the cost in this coun- 
try, by hiring a house and servants, 

Heidelberg is a pleasant town to live in. 
The society is cosmopolitan. All Euro- 
pean languages are spoken, and French 
and English are nearly as common as 
German. The Latin races meet and so- 
cialize with the Pole, Russian and Scan- 
dinavian, and the bluff Briton hob-robs 
with the dark Creole from the Indies. The 
scenery is delightful and varied. The river 
Neckar flows down from between the 
Odenwald mountains, and where it de- 
bouches, on the Rhine plain, stands Heidel- 
berg. The town is nearly two miles long, 
and less than half a mile wide. It lies 
between the river and the base of the 
Kaiserstuhl—a wood-clad mountain that 
rises to the height of nearly 2,000 feet and 
is crowned with astone tower. Four hun- 
dred feet above the town, on the side. of 
this, stands the ruined castle—the grandest 
ruin of the middle centuries in Europe, ex- 
cept the Alhambra. At the front of the 
city flows the ever-murmuring river, whose 
crystal waters join the Rhine at Mannheim, 
a distance of about ten miles. Across the 
river rises the Heligenberg, crowned with 
the ruined convent. Vineyards and or- 
chards abound, and drives and walks ex- 
tend in all directions, affording views of 
scenery tco beautiful for description. 
From the be of one of the mountains a 
hundred miles of the Rhine valley may be 
seen, a half-dozen cities and thirty villages 
counted. The mountain valleys are dark 
with fir forests, and the mountain crests 
are crowned with ruined strongholds 
dating from the Middle Ages. The legends 
that attach to these are many. ‘Taken 
altogether, there is not a pleasanter or more 
profitable city in Germany for the Ameri- 
can who desires to live a year or two 
= student life to sojourn in than Heidel- 

rg. : 





Said a wine merchant to bis porter, 
whom he wanted to leave awhile in his 
cellar, “I'H chalk your mouth, so that I 
can tell if you drink any wine while I am 


MODEL OF A SCHOOL REPORT. 

As it sometimes appears that school 
committeemen in the rural districts are at 
a loss to know how to report themselves, 
and are nota little oblivious of the require- 
ments of their office, we present below for 
their comprehension how not to do it, 

A MODEL OF A SCHOOL REPORT. 

District No. 1.—Pumpkin Hollow.—Saw 
this school in the distance as we drove by 
on the great road. Found it passable, so 
didn’t stop. 

District No. 2.—Rattlesnake Hill—In its 
late removal from the old potato lot to the 
hill, this school has been brought to the 
highest grade of any similar institution in 
town, being two hundred feet above the 
level of the Cat-tail-flag Pond. 

District No. 3.— Quack-o-mytunket.—Saw 
this school twice, once through a telescope 
that brought it so near you could hear a 
pin fall; once at recess, from the back of a 
sorrel mare. Order good; recitations all 

ou —— a . Noticed great progress 
n seve’ s—playing tag. A 

District No. + Cat Rocks —Owing _ to 
scruples about the use of capital punish- 
ment in school, the teacher in this district 
has been—removed—on the backs of the big 
boys. Having seen him as he was mounting 
the ox-cart of the trustee to leave, your 
committee can unhesitatingly recommend 
him to his new situation. 

District No. 5.—Saint’s Rest.— Your com- 
mittee failed to visit this school, as it hap- 
pened always to be out (hunting) when they 
were out. ‘The pupils are said to have made 
successful researches in natural history and 
the geography of the “Great Birch-Bar- 
rens,” ing well advanced in minks, 
muskrats and woodchucks; but the gen- 
eral recitations are believed not to be all 
that we could desire. 

District No. 6.—Dog’s Misery.—We have 
to report that this school exhibited uncom- 
mon order, especially among the larger 
boys, who twice ordered out successive 
teachers. Your committee would recom- 
mend that competent instructors be pro- 
cured to introduce the higher branches, in 
particular of hickory and quince, for the 
benefit of the more advanced —_ 

District No. 7.—Shingle M .—The 
contiguity of this school to the pickerel 
pond has operated unfavorably to its b 
interests, as the smaller pupils usually sin 
when they fallin. Your committee would 
suggest the propriety of drawing off the 
water, or of nailing up the shutters on that 
side, tor we find that fishing from the win- 
dows in school-houses has a tendency to 
interrupt lessons and spatter the books. It 
seems hardly possible to dispense with the 
rod in this school, though the masters give 
them line upon line. 

To conclude, from the cursory survey 
they have been able to give to the schools, 
your committee would beg leave to remark, 
that considering the entire circumstances, 
if our local educational institutions are not 
absolutely all that could reasonably be de- 
sired, they are exactly what would reason- 
ably be expected. Respectfully submitted, 

Joun CARELESS, Chairman. 

Trmoruy SHrKaLL, Secretary. 


THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF 
HUMOR IN AMERICA. 


Americans have at least one genial 
quality. They do appreciate humor. Of 
all the differences between society there 
and society here we do not know one more 
striking than tke political power which, 
across the Atlantic, humor appears to exer- 
cise over the masses of the people. We 
have nothing of the kind left in England. 
A stioke of pictorial humor is, indeed, oc- 
casionally appreciated, and individual 
statesmen have sometimes benefited or 
suffered from caricature, but the English 
require to see fun in order to be impressed 
by it. The judgment of Englishmen on 
O'Connell was distinctly affected y. “=e. 
B.’s” drawing of him as the “ Big Beggar- 
man”; Sir J. Graham never —- got over 
the ‘‘ Little Dirty Boy”; and Lord John 
Russell’s influence waned from the day 
Punch sketched him as the small Jad who 
chalkcd up “ No Popery!’’ and then ran 
away in afright. The ideal of him in the 
British mind as the mam of undaunted 
pluck, who would cut for the stone 
or take command of the Channel 
Fleet, suffered from the drawing. But 
since the days of the Anti-Jacobin and 
Canning’s “ Needy Knifegrinder” we can 
hardly recall a song, or a story, or a bon 
mot which has exercised an important in- 
fluence on politics. The art of political 
squibbing seems itself to have pe 
for we do not allow that the ‘‘ Battle of 
Dorking” comes within that designation. 
It is different, however, in America, where 
humor has very often of late years had 
‘high political or social effect, has brought 
certain truths home te the popular mind 
as nothing else could. By far the most 
formidable enemy encountered v Presi- 
dent Jackson in his war on the National 
Banks was the man whom it is said he 
refused on his death-bed to forgive, Seba 
Smith, who published as ‘“ or Jack 
Downing” a series of letters full of true 
Yankee humor—Yankee as distinguished 
from Western—humor spiced and flavored 
with keen intellectual insight. The ‘‘Bige- 
low Papers,” with their humorous scortrof 
slavery and of wars for its extension, were 
&@ most important contribution to the Abo- 
litionist cause, as was the song about Jobn 
Brown’s soul, to which the North marched 
to the conquest of the South. There is no 
humor in the meaning of that song, but 
there is in its form, and in the tune which 


gone;” at the same*time drawing his thumb | accompanies it, and it kept the link between 
nail over the man’s lips, as though he was | abolition and victory incessantly bef 
chalkingthem. The porterdrank asmuch | the minds both of soldiery 

wine as he wanted, apd then chalked his | Lincoln’s humorous sayings, more particu- 
mouth soas not to be detected, and by | larly his remark about *‘swa 





that means exposed himself to his shrewd 
master. 


the perfervid abolition 





while crossing strea wand bls rebuke to 
who were pres- 


sing him to go too far ahead of the national 
sentiment, ‘‘ I don’t know, gentlemen, that 
I ever received a deputation straight from 
God Almighty before,” bad all the influ- 
ence of great speeches, as had before his 
time the really. wonderful burst of glowing 
fun in which Senator Hale, sitting in his 
place because he was too fat to stand, re- 
pudiated the annexation of Cuba. That 
was a speech, no doubt, but it was the 
humor in it, and not the eloquence, which 
destroyed the formidable order of the Lone 
Star. Bret Harie’s *‘Heathen Chinee” has 
—— dified the populer apprecia- 
tion of the Chinamen, and helped to beat 
down the previously threatening dislike 
feit to them in Massachusetts—where they 
are competing with the powerful ‘Order 
of St. Crispin,” the great political union of 
shoemakers, which returns one-third of the 
State House of Representatives. The New 
York papers declare that much of the re- 
cent victory of decent citizens over the 
Tammany Ring is due to some pictorial 
jokes issued by an artist named Nast, in 
Harper's Weekly, a publication of vast cir- 
culation and clean of pecuuiary corruption. 
We have not seen these drawings, but the 
consensus of New York opinion about 
them is complete. 

It is, we suppose, in this, the power of 
bringing a subject home to the millions, 
that the efficacy of humor in America lies. 
These masses do not read the long speeche: 
and are not very attentive to well-reasone 
argument, getting weary of its length ; but 
they all enjoy and remember a rhymed 
joke, or a rough epigram, or a short story, 
which tickles their somewhat peculiar 
fancy, and reveals clearly to themselves 
their halt-thought-out convictions. That 
we can understand, but what still perplexes 
us is the universality of this faculty of ap- 
preciation. Humor could hardly be subtler 
than it is in the “Heathen Cuinee,” yet 
the ‘‘ point” was taken at once throughout 
the States by laborers as fully as by 
graduates, and with exactly the 
same effect. What is there in this 
grave and rather sad people which 
makes their appreciation of this form of 
intellectus] effort so swift and so keen? Is 
it that to their-habitual reserve or gloom 
humor brings more pleasure than it brings 
to other men, giving in addition to enjoy- 
ment a sense of mental relief, or is it that 
Americansare essentially humorous,though 
only a few can express we humor latent in 
them! We suspect the former is the case, 
for the only people as sad and reserved as 
the Americans, the Bengalces, have pre- 
cisely the same faculty of appreciating 
rhymed jests, though they like them a 
little more bitter than the Americans do. 
Or is the explanation atter all the much 
simpler one that the Ang!o-Saxon people 
everywhere lovis rhymed humor, as it 
loves rhymed sentiment, but that this love is 
only developed when the race has received 
a little educatibn ?—Spectator. 
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Wise aud Otherwise. 


The fastest city ii the world—Electri- 
city. 

Electric currents are preserved the same 
as other currants. ee are laid in jars. 


Josh Billin “I don’t rekoleckt 
now ov ever saing ov two dogs fighting, 
unless there was a man or two around.” 


‘* Shrouds!” exclaimed an old lady, who 
was listening to an old sea-captain’s story ; 
“‘what do you have them at sea for ?” 
“To bury dead calms in, ma’am,” replied 
the old salt. 


***Tis strange,” muttered a young man 
as he — home trom a supper Party 
“how evil communications corru good 
manners. I’ve been surrounded ; coe 
blers all the evening, and now I’m a tum- 
bler myself.” 


“What countryman are you ?” inquired 
an English gentleman of a v: rant. “An 
Irishman, please your honor.”~ His lord- 
ship asked, “Were you ever at sea ?” 
‘“‘Come, your houor,’ answered Paddy, 
“dy'’e think I crossed from Dublin “y a 
wheelbarrow ?” 


A lisping mother, who had presented her 
infant at the baptismal font for chrisien- 
on being asked by the clergyman, 
Vhat name ?” responded in a whisper, 
« “ Duthy, Thir,”’ when, to the horror of the 
whole congregation, and the consternation 
of the mother, he christened the baby— 
Lucifer. 


An American judge was once obliged to 
sleep with an Irisuman in a crowded hotel, 
when the toliowing conversation ensued: 
“Pat, you would have remained a lon 
time in the old country before you woul 
have slept with a judge, would you not, 
Pat?” “Yes, your honor,” said Pat; 
“*and I think yer honor would have been a 
long time in the ae country before ye’d 
been a judge, too 


Illustrative of the ups and downs of this 
life in general, and politics in particular, 
Thurlow Weed tells how some Ne ew York- 
era raised a tund to defeat Fillmore in 
1856, which was given to him for “ judicious 
distribution.” e placed $10,000 in bank 
to the credit of his or to be drawn 
out as it was needed. few days after, 
the latter dropped dead i in the street. The 
bank paid over the money, in due process 
of law, to the widow. A year or two 





‘passed, and Mr. Fillmore met and married 


the widow—and the $10,000. 


THE INDIAN NOT CIVILIZABLE. 
To those who advocate the application 
of the laws of civilization to the Indian, it 
might be a profitable study to investigate 
the effect which such application produces 
upon the oy of the tribe as expressed 
in numbers. king at him as the fear- 
less hunter, the matchless horseman and 
warrior of the Plains, where Nature placed 
him, and contrasting him with the reserva- 
tion "Indian, who is supposed to be reveling 
in the delightful comforts and Juxuries of 
an enlight-ned condition, but who in real- 
ity is groveling in begg iry, bereft of many 
qualities which in bis wild state tended to 
render him noble, and heir to a combina- 
tion of vices partly his own, partly be- 
ueathed to him from the pale-face, one is 
orced, ev: n ayuinst his desire, to conclude 
that there is unending antagonism between 
the Indian nature and that with which his 
well-meaning white brother would endow 
him. Nature intended him for a savage state; 
every instinct, every impulse of his soul 
inclines him w it. The white race might 
fall into a barbarous state, and afterward, 
- ect d to the influence of civilization, be 
claimed and prosper. Not so the Indian. 
He cannot be himself and be civiliged ; he 
fades away and dies. Cultivation such as 
the white man would give him deprives 
him of bis identity. Education, strange 
as it may appear, seems to weaken rather 
than sir ngthen his intellect. Where do 
we find avy specimens of educated Indian 
eloquence comparing with that of such na- 
tive untutored orators as Tecumseh, Osce- 
ola, Red Jacket and Logan; or to select 
from those of more r cent fame, Red (loud 
of the Sioux, or Sa tan-ta of the Kiowas ? 

Custer, in February G 
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TWO TO TWENTY COPIES 


WRITTEN SIMULTANEOUSLY 
AND 
DISTINCTLY. 


This paper isa 








ELASTIC IMPORTANT IN. 
GREAT LABOR SAVING IMPROVE- vention is offered to the pub- Scle patentees of 
TRUSSES _jiic, under the . the | Lighte’s Celebrated Patent Insulated Iron 
MENT — stone tn the poedenien, that it will Frame Highest Premium at the Amcrican 
’ } - ye Werld’s Fair and Exhibition of the In- 
SUPPORTERS ™e2* in use, for the relief andc dustry of all Nations. 
AND INVALUABES TO MERCHANTS, LAWTERS, te effectual ete, It | rhe F. C. LIGHTE & CO. PIANO FORTE is ac- 
WITHOUT can be used. Itis worn night ana knowledged by the best musicians and by the leading 
day by children and adults without | 2©wspapers in the United States to be the most perfect 
WRITERS FOR THE PRESS, &c. MeraL SPRINGS! Tpconvenience. It is the only cure and most reliable instrument made. They were 
or Baga, as it is the only Truss lly selected for the Conserva' of Music of 
Bold by in use that will hold the Hernia a securely in all positions a ae ee aS 
NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, Se ee The jury of the - American Institute fair, held in 
119 Nassan street, Room 1. | We append the following testimonial New York city, say in their official report, swarding us 
strongly to ite eeacy, an ee niet | £7 | the ist in order of, merit and equal to any square 
C. A. MEINCKE & CO., dom from inconvenience with which the instrument is | Piano known to us. 
worn, With superior advantages, it p ahigh WAREROOMS: 
MANUPACTURERS OF : qui dif 4 aei's coo oun 
ai - | other in I have no hesitation it 
Stationery, Wedding -Cards, Invita- | other inventions. | 1 have no hesitation in regarding it between Crosby and 
tations, etc. CARNOCHAN, M. D., New Yorx Crrr. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. Officer of Port of New York, Surgeon-in- | Pianos to let and for eale on installments; 
Por - tt Chief of New York &e, monthly ts to 
MEINCKE LOUNSBERY, Man’ and sold by the TBUSSCO, | Call and examine or send for giving cuts of 
@ Pinestreet, N. Y ' 683 Broadway. New York. styles and prices, etc, 
ani — 7 i < = labia —_ 








MEDICAL, 
WILL YOU TAKE ME HOME? 


ged 














< aa 
Rup! | 
HE BEST REMEDY FOR ALL — 
PULM ONARY DISEASES, 
‘WORLD.=— 


—=—= IN THE 


THE COUNSELOR OF HEALTH. 
DE. J. DELMONI°%O LITTLE'S 


SYRUP PECTORAL 


is THE 
MOST VALUABLE COMPOUND 
That medical science ever devised. 
IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
ON ALL 
THROAT AND LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


If you have a COLD or COUGH, and cannot sleep 
nights, if troubled with 


ASTHMA OR INFLUENZA, 
TRY IT. 








te" PARENTS, for WHOOPING COUGH or CROUP 
be sureto get it. A fair trial will make you its lasting 


friend. 
8OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


J 
KA G8Staines 
Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 

Each cake is stamped “A. A. e--~¥ * Per- 
sian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. Pate: h 
12, 1867." No other is genuine. 

For the Toilet, — and Nursery this 
Soap has no equal. \_—— the compl xion 
fair, removes all danaralt the hair soft and 
silky and povents it from ‘alte ig off, and is “ the 
best Hi fir Renovator in use.’ 





It ons chapped =. pimples, salt fom, 
frosted feet, Deree, all diseases of the scal 
skin, catarrh of the head, and is a good SHA ING 
SOAP. This Soap has already won the praise and 
esteem of very many of onr first families in this 
city, and throughout the country. It is used ex- 
tensively by our best physicians. Wherever usea 
it has mea household necessity. We advise all 
to try it. For rale by all dealers. One Special 
Agent wanted in each town. 

A. A, CONSTANTINE & CO 
s2Ann street. New York City. 


DR. wooD's LIVER REGULATOP. 


THE UNIVERSAL VEGETABLE PANACEA 
CONCENTRATED EXTRACTS, 


selected and compounded from among the many 


HERBS AND PLANTS 
that grow in Nature's great Botanic Garden, for the 


Speedy and Permanent Relief of the 
Most Hopeless Cases of 


D again, Jaundtte, Chills and Fever, Disordered 
Digest tion, Flatulency and Acidity; Sour Belch- 
ings of Wind and Gas from the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Constipated Bowels, General and Ner- 
vous Debility, &c.. and for all and every disease 
arising from a Bilions State of, the Stomach, or 
from an Inactive or Diseased Liver. This valuable 
Vegetable Compound has entirely succeeded the 
use of Calomel. Prepared at the Botanic ‘.abora- 
toryand Dispensary of W. 8. Woop, M. D., 242 
Grand st.. and sold by every Drug Store in the 
City for 75 Cents,- and One Dollar Bottles. 





MILLEN 


BITTERS. 





These celebrated bitters are prepared from one of 
the most beneficial herbs kaown, and asa mnolicinn 
for family use cannot be —-~ a a x ioral 
stimuiant, they are @ most valuab’ 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthly Payments, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 


Parties Purchasing 





will pl 





The Weed “Family Favorite ” 
SEWING MACHINE. 


LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe- 
cutes Stitching, H Fell- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, 
© ording, Hem-Stitching, Faggot- 
ing, Fringi ing, Frizzling, Piping, 
Tubing, imbroidering, Gather- 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 





SALESROOMS : 


613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


mention this Advertisement, 





INSTRUCTION. 


a ° _ 


WASHINGTON IRVING ACADEMY, 


4 East |4th st., opposite Lincoln Monument. 
Instruction given in Belles Letters, Elocuticn, Lan- 
guaces, et Teaching, Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
sic, kkeeping and private lessons in Walking and 
Daneing: also, in Wax Flower¢, Fine Arts and Pen- 
manshi 
Hours: From 8 until )2 a. «., from 1 unti) 5, and from 


. M 
R : Hon. M. H. Grinnell, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
my te and the officers of the Le Men's (hria- 
A 4y Hon. W. A. Ha Hon. W. W, 
Peck. Hon, P. C. \ W ht. t. Hon. J. W. Mitehell and Hon, 
Samuel J. Glassey. rate. Particular at- 
tention given t CS, _ ‘raining of school children. 
N. B.S of charge to pupils. 
ey Bisho Haivop afore to instruct gratis. six Pirie be 
jonging ies who have suffered by the Chicaco 
siosORA N.C, FLETCHER BISHOP, Principal. 





M. M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Neo. 12 Unien Square, 4th Avenue. 
Thorough instraction. Piano, Violin, 

ocal and Harmo 


Organ. Or- 
agowe Instruments. my. 
Terma, $10, $15, $25. 


Caligraphic Artist. 


HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 BROADWAY, Between 26th and 27th streets, 
Up Stairs, eom 1. 





ta} Reso). Ce 


tering, T- 
Ph ivy \) ew sie mepoosing | and Bibles, En- | 
written and 





velopes Addressed. Confidential letters 

composed ve OF rivate). Artiste’ Tablets lettered | 
and on hand. ng and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printed. 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP 
In ap IMPROVED FORM of COPY ROOK. 
Patented by N. P. Beers June 7 1870, 
This improved form of Copy Book is furnished by 
the Department of Public Instruction at the same 
price as the old form. Try it. 


ACHERS “WANTED for English, French, 
Germ in, Classics, Painting and Masic, to in- 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for MorvaL PLan- 
Address (with stamp) the AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL UNION, 0. 737 Broadway, New York. 


AINE" ‘3 BUSINESS ‘COLLEGE (ESTAB’ D 

1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. ito. Prenck: 
Arith’c, higher Math'ics, Gram'r, Spelling, Frenc’ 
Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve'g ; 
24 writing lessons $2. 50. Ladies taught Booxkeep- 
ing and Correspondence. 


T THOMPSON’ 8 BUSINESS COULEGE, 20 FOURTH 


nue, Opposite Cooper Institute. Bookkeeping, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Kea:li ye French and German, 
Ladies’ Department Day and ~— Th teed taught 


practically. Demand for Opera‘ 





| 


PIANOS. 
"DECKER & BROTHERS 
FULL IRON PLATE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


WITH | SORAPTE ABRARORMENTS, 
56 BLEECKER STRE 
One Block East from tn New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1854. 


N.B.—We do not advertise any patent humbags for 
the purpose of blinding the Pubiic, neither have we 

any connection with any house of the same name 
established at a more recent date. 


No. 1. 7 Octaves—Larze round corners, carved 


lyre and carved legs ........... 300 
Ko. 2. 7 Octaves—Large round corners, eugentine 
bottom, carved legs ..........+. Rs 


No. 3. 7 Octaves—Large round corners, molding 
on rim, serpentine bottom, 


Carved legs .....ee ce ceeneee 350 
No. 4 7 Octaves—Four reund corners, back 
as front, molding on beay ¢ of 


a=, Seeeumes tom, with 


carved lege.......-ccccceeeeeeee 

No. 5. 7 Oct's—Large Goutle 3 round, extra heavy 
molding on body of case, richest 

~ le of legs and extra carved 

All Decker & Brothers instruments have their fut 
iron plate with patent agraffe arranzementa, beveled 
tops, ivory pd ‘on keys, and bushed holes. Every 
warrant: rt five years from date of 





complaints ng = = 
neys connected therewith, ac 75 are Hy ee re- 
fore without equal as @ curative in od pctons pecu- 
liar to They are most t in 
the secreti chaatt ag the constituents of the r— 
and potions wealth ioe vA gor en 
ns cures vepopeia, gestio Pyros, eal 
Gout Fly Sick Headache, besides being a never: ling ing elsewhere. 
ARPshufuctured the tor, William Millen, and 
rs upina ones or pay? family use, and sold at 


warded by es 1 50 cents per bottle; for- 
eaproes 08 0. D, to any accessible 
vy all Depot, 18 B street, near 




















Uooty easy. Call and examine befure purchas- 





F. C. LIGHTE & ©O., a 
Sole successors to Lighte, Newton & Bradbury. 
EsTABLISHED IN 1840, 


¥. C. LIGHTE, LOUIS ERNLT, 


Manufacturers of 
FIRST CLASS 
PIANO FORTES. 





PRUE JARS, 


“Mason's Improved” Fruit Jars, 


For sale to the trade by the 
MASON MANUFACTUR- 
os CO,, No. 17 Dey Bt, 


The trade and the public 
generally are advi 
certain unscrupulous par 
ties are yr ~ - 
palm off a so-called * 
celain lined cap” as Pine 
“MABON I VED 
JATLS,” exid “porcelain- 
linedcap jar,” being in no 
# sense an improvement on 

the “old Mason, Benct 
deceived! Mason's recent 
smguevemnens consists of 
an  over-lapp* 4 GLASS 

COVER, secured by a sheet 
metal screw ring, and is 
known as “Mason's Im- 

i. proved,” these words being 
ry; stamped or blown upon cv- 
sll ery jar, the contents of 

which are secure from con- 
tact with either metal of 





‘a 


rubber, For sale by the trade generally, or as above, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
McHaet FALIHEE, 
Locksmith and Bellhanger, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GOODS, 
FOR BUILDERS. 
Bole Patentee of the tf HINGE BUTT, which a- 
lows no Screws to be see 
No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
(One docr west of Third Avenue.) 
_febil- -ly NEW YORK corr, 


~ Health, Comfort, Safety and Economy, 
A Water Closet Worthy the Name. 


A LFRED IVERS’ 
+L Patent, Anti-Freezing, Self-Acting, Inodorous 


WATER CLOSET, 


A Mvuca anp Lono-nerpep Improvement. 
This is the only Self-acting W ater Closet ever Introduoed, 
None more simple, and none #0 Curable, 

Of the annoyance, costly repairs, and filthiness of 
our present water closets, the public need uot be told 
—experience has taught them, 

This new invention is designed to take the place of 
the best water closets now in use. They have every 
advantage overall others, 


THEY WILL NOT FREEZE !—They may be put in 


the open yard orin a palace or tenement house, thus 
causing the removaland filling up of the filthy and 
obnoxious sinks, and carrying the contents of the 
closets direct to the sewers; they cx —7 become filthy 
but must al ways remain pe rec tly clea 
THEY DO NOT REQUIRE THE LE AST ITUMAN 


AID TO MAKE THEM OPERATE—There being ve 
cocks, calves, wires, pulls, springs, cranks, levers, cr 
anything whatever, for the person uring them to 
touch, Consequently cennot be put out of order 

THEY CANNOT LEAK !—And the inventor will 
guarantee them to keep } ¢ rfectly clean with one-half 
the water that must leak from all other water closets, 

USELESS WASTE OF WATEK!—If the water 
closets now in use were upon this principle, the in 
ventor would guarentee a saving to the City of New 
York alone of ten million g-llous daily, 


It only needs to be seen to be appreciated, Ali in- 
terested are invited to collard examize one in opera 
tion at the store, ALFRED IVERS, Plumber, ‘ 
$16 Fourth ave., bet. 234 and 24th ets,” 

Ptumbing Work, in all its branches executed in any 
part of the Union by experienced workmen on reason- 
able terms, ley 


The Highest Cash Price Paid 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 
OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 

J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


THE LYON 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
LATE <4 
FINKLE & LYON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
33 Union Square, (north). 


SAMPLE MACHINES—OUR LATEST IMPROVED— 
FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 
Drop feed and other improvements epplied to old mis 
chines, or old machines t.ken in exchange. 
Agents wanted. 


cH ARLE RS n. BURKE, 


Monuactarer of 
ENGLISH PICTURE cr PASSE-PAR- 
c 





For Dost D; 
55 B 


povtod, Print ote., 


Between Broad and Bowe: y. 
es NEW YORK CITY. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








8 * 
Live Poreiy.—Boys, boys, if you look 
into the early life of truly elpfal men— 


those who make life easier and nobler to 
those who come after them—you will al- 
most invariably find that they. lived ay 
in the days of their youth. In early li = 
brain, though abounding in vigor, 

sensitive and very susceptible to ~~ 
—and this to such a degree that a com- 
paratively brief and moderate indulg- 
ence in vicious pleasures appears to lower 
the tone and impair both the delicacy and 
efficiency of the brain for life. is is 
simply the truth of science. Poor mem- 
ory, absent-mindedness, lack of applica- 
tion, indolence, shiftlessness, and a hun- 
dred other “8 mptoms” indicate ‘bad 
habits.”” Oh, the beauty and benefit of 
purity! Oh | the foulness and calamity of 
vicious indulgences! 





Ovr common school RS ag om is like a 

eat grinding machine. throw into the 
| mart of that machine 100,000 Irishmen 

r annum, 100,000 Germans, some 20,000 

wedes and Norwegians, afew Frenchmen 
and a few people from all parts of the 
world, about 500,000 in all; we grind 
them all up, and just now we are mixing 
in about 3,000,000 blacks, and the question 
is, what is to come out gt the other end of 
the hopper ? Answer—Educated Ameri- 
cans. 





ALEXANDER Hamitton once said to an 
intimate friend : ‘‘Men give me credit for 
a. All the genius I have lie 7 in 
is: when I have a subject in hand 1 study 
it profoundly. Day and night it is before 
me. I explore it in all its bearin My 
mind becomes pervaded with it. 
effort which I make the people are pleased 
to call the fruit of genius. It is the fruit of 
labor and thought. 





A PEDANT, coming upon ja youthful 
angler sitting on the bavk of a stream 
thus addressed him : “ Adolescence, art 
thou endeavoring to entice the finny tribe 
to engulph into their denticulated aper- 
tures a barbed hook upon whose extremity 
is affixed a dainty allurement?” “ No, sir,” 
said the boy, “I’m a fishing.” 


pom 








Names or Paciric SraTes.—Oregon 
signifies wild majoram ; Idaho, the gem 
of the mountains ; Utah, a hut ; Nevada, 
swowy. Now who can give the correct 
= n and meaning of the words California 

Arizona ? 


. 





Boarptne-scHoot Miss—‘Oh, Charley, 
I expect to gra‘uate next commencement.” 
“Graduate ! What will you graduate in?” 
“Why, in white tulle.” 


a 


When Cesar was advised by his friends 
to be more cautious of the security of bis 
person, and not to walk among the people 
without arms or any one to defe:.d him, be 
always replied to these admonitions, ‘‘He 
that lives in fear of death, every moment 
feels its tortures ; I will die but once.”’ 





PUBLICATIONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & (0, 


654 Broadway, New York. 


Authorized for use and included in List of Supplies for 
the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
during the year 1872, by the 
Board of. Education. 





GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
GUYOT’S WALL-MAPS. 
FELTER’S SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 

COOLEWS PHYSICAL-SCIENCE 
SERIES, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and CHEMISTRY. 


SHELDON’S OBJECT-LESSONS 


SERIES. 

TENNEWS NATURAL HISTORY 
SERIES, 

HARPER'S PRACTICAL COMPO- 
SITION. 


DAY’S SERIES, ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE, COMPOSITION, &c. 


LORD’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES, 


VERE FOSTER’S SERIES OF 
DRA WING-BOOKS, 
VERE FO°STER’S SERIES OF 
PENMANSHIP. 





A full descriptive list of the above text-books 
and Catalogue of works of reference may be 
obtained on application to the Publishers, 


Important Information. 





WwW. A. HAYWARD’, 
210 BROADWAY, 


Corner Fulton street, 


found School Badges Medals, Ea 
Son inners of Rebekah, poten Odd- Fella, Ki Rights 
verethias, Temperance and Society Pins 
phe. — known order. Also, Brooches and “her — 
Bracelets, Miazer Rings, Lockets, Cuains, Studs and 
eens together with everything in the Jewelry 





om MANUFACTURED INTO ANY DESIRED 
ARTICLE. 
(”™ Designs can be scen by calling. 
PRESENTATION JEWELS, 
Or Jewelry of any description made to order. 


hen the [ 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No, 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Assets, - *= + = $2,500,000 


Losses and Endowments 


Paid, - + «= = $1,400,000 
Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


WM. T. HOOKER.... 
EVERETT CLAPP... 
LUCIUS McADAM...... 
HENRY C. CLENCH 











FINANCIA Le 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS. 
THE SUREST and most remunerative of bond in 

vestments; also other SAFE and DESIRABLE SE- 

CURITIES paying 10 to 12 per cent. For sale by 


EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 172 Broadway, corner of Maiden Lane. 

New Yor, Dee. 1, 1871. 
Spa talc fate 
now the satisfaction of enneund cing that it has 
rt 


Notice was recent! 
crease the capital of 
been 
The foll lowing is a Li, of the { 


a: 010 00 
11,349 00 


accom pli 








Total Asset $28 
In presenting the above statement, it will “y seen 
that ample Tye is offered to every policy holder, 
while its terme of insurance wi!l prove to be as favor- 
able as those of any other pom mon 
ig company has paid al. promptly andin 
full for nearly twenty years. A portion of your busi- 
ness is respectfully solicited. 
James Van Nonpen, President. 
R. Carman ——- Vice President. 
Gro. W. Monreomeny, Secre’ 


EW YORK SAVINGS 4 CORNER EIGHTH 
Avenue aud Fourteenth street. Open daily from 

10 a.m. to3P.m. On Monday, Thursday and Saturday 
gvenin , from 6 to 8 P.M. monet the Saturday even- 
op July and Augu r cent. interest 
wed op all sums from $5 to $5, Deposits made 


on or before the First of any month, will draw inter- 
est from tbat date. 


sess $2,628,243 60 
ve 201,822 96 





‘STATEMENT OF 


Six-Penny Savings Bank, 


Astor Piace, N Y. 


January 1, 1872. 





ASSETS. 
Cash in drawer and vault...... 
Cash in 





237,042 36 
STOCK INVESTMENTS, 
Cattes States Bonds at market 


state Bonds at warket value.. 
= Co. Bonds at market 
City Bonds, New York, $99,425; 
Brooklyn, $6,350; Syracuse, 
$465,1 ia market value....- 240,875 00 
—— 783,40400 


LOANS ON PUBLIC STOCKS, 


On United Sates Bonds at = $116,800 = 

On State 8 (par value, 
9B128,000)....ceceeveveeree coer },000 00 

On Town dsandBank Book 1,931 18 


BONDS AND_MORTGAGES. 

< te City of New York, first 
OTEZALES...---reeeceeeecwees $757,109 18 

mt = City of Brooklyn, first 
pe cosccseveossoccoes 17,300 00 
Je oeeeerescvecce 15,700 00 
on which the 


143,731 18 


Value of above propert, 


amount is loaned on Bond — Mort- 

GAGS. cccccccccccecccecessccceres 105, . ad 
Amount due Depositors...........seeeeeees 1,908,493 68 
Burplus....csseeeegeccesccecrereeeecerseecece $45,793 04 


"- WILLIAM MILES, President . 
J. 8. Stoan, Secretary. 
XN. 2 —The 37Tn DivipgnpD wi | be placed to the credit 
of Depositors, ou or before the 20th of February, at 
the rate Toy ae cent. per annum, and will draw In- 
terest 





THIRTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 


SIX PENNY 


SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Piace, New York, 


The 37th Semi-Annual Dividend, at the rate of 
6 per cent, per annum, will be credited to the 
depositors as principal and the same will be en- 
titled to interest thereon after February 1. 

J. 8. SLOAN, Secretary. 
WM. MILES, President. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will ref & - i HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS 
x first-class mak: inciudi 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
woon's 8 MUSEUM, 
THE GREAT FAMIL 
CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS POF. TR WORLD 
‘on Exhibition from ¢ A. M. to to8 P.M. 
e cele! Giant 
8 feet 1% inches bi; 
Also, the beauti! 





h, and till growing. 
jcotch Albino Boy, 
CGR in. 


‘Ro 
with hair as white as snow, and silken texture, while 
eyes are of a 4 
A BorusE: ROOM 





FURNITURE, 


OUR . 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


or 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 


REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
~ BLACK CHARTS 


GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS. OBJECT 
TEACHING 
APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 
Mailed for 10 cts. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
BLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York, 


“SCHOOL 












SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Tavsrens, TeacueEnrs, Scxoor ComartTees and thos 
desiring to purchase furniture, will find it to the 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience bas given us the a 
vantage over the many new houses in this line tha 
are springing up throughout the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use o 
several valuable patents \ hich we control, to offer all 
the modern improvement at prices that defy com- 


etition. 
For pacticul: 





and address 
ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Also manufacturer of 
CHURCH, SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 
SETTEES, 
N. B.—Bleecks r street and Eighth avenue cars pas- 
within one blowk of the door. 
BARNETT" 8 PARLOR | GYMNASIUM 
HEST EXPANDER for schools and + 
For = > J. BECKER & CO., 1140 Broadway, N. Y, 








HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRE*S TRIMMINGS, 


FRINGE, GIMP, TASSE ae, aan 
GUIPURE be ry" E, & 
Machine — ae ae mbroidery Silks, &e, 
OADWAY, RK, 
eal Twentieth seek ) 


CHIROPODIST. sic: zie or gry 


without pain for fifty 
cents. All other affec- 
tions of the feet at like moderave rates, 
PROF, WEBBER, Surgeon Chiropodist, 
765 Broadway, 
Nearly opposite Stowes¥e. 8. 


~ TRUNK DEPOT, 


On the Northeast Corner Forty- Seed 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS RANK, 
where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices. Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 

REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor, 














BOOSEY’S 


CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
STANDARD OPERAS, HALF-DIME SONGS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS. 

Send for full catalogues. 
BOOSEY & CoO., 
_ 810 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
SPELLING. 
TEACH AP- 


SILICATE 
SPELLING LEAF SLATE 


SIZE, 5x7% INS. 
Retail Price, TE 

CENTS; introdue- 
tory to Schools, 
. Ix. Cc 


WN. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE 
COMPANY, 
191 FULTON Be 

New York. 








THE N. Y. NEWS ASSOCIATION — 
Furnishes all the Local and Suburban News of the 
Meneame ete ow’ York City and Su’ 


Papers, 
ea Rye ey ER 
the U: Canada, at the lowest rates. 


GEO, H. STOUT, Manager, 
119 and 121 Nassau street, Rooms | and 2, New York. 





The Symmetrizer! 


The Syumetrze| 


HEALTH, BEAUTY AND ECONOMY. 


BANNING’S NEWLY INVENTED 
Back Support and Shoulder Brace. 


WHO SHOULD WEAR IT. 


Fest. All who find it difficult to maintain an e 


t a 


Sreconp. All who, from habit or occupation, are disposed t 
Tarp. All who have dull pains and sense of oppression Ady the Chest; also short 


om on attempting full inspiration. 


‘ouRTH. All who have any tendency to bleed at the Lun 


Firtu. All who have sense of twitchi 
place both hands on Hips, to lean back and 


gs. 
ing pain in Back, with frequent desire to 
draw a long breath. 


Sixt. All Professional men, Bookkeepers, Accountants, Clerks and others who 


are compelled to bend over the desk. 


Seventu. All persons (either ladies or gentlemen) who operate on Sewing or other 


Machines. 


E:euta. All lax-fibred and fast-growing children, school children especially. 
Parents who regard the future symmetry and health of their children will do well to 


investigate the merits of the Symmetrizer. 


It gives a Neng alec to the form, an elasticity to the step and an immunity from 


fatigue that else can impart. 


‘or sale everywhere; di 


goods and country mer- 


chants, fashionable dress-making, tailoring and clothing establishments will be enabled 


to supply their customers. 
RETAIL PRICE, 


How to be measured: 1st, Number of 
erm; 2d, Height of party ordering. 


FIVE DOLLARS, 


inches around the body close under each 
BANNING & CO., 3 Dey street, 


Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
The Symmetrizer sent free to any address on receipt of price. . 


D. SHEA’S | 


POPULAR CLO 


Corner BROOME and CROSBY 
CLOTHING—EVERY STYLE AND 








THING STORE, 


Streets, One Block from Broadway. 
QUALITY FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


¢ Street Prices Low Enough. Boy's Suits from $6 to $13. Youth's $8 to $18. ag yy Ana 


Broom: 
well made suite. Frock or Derby style, - te 9 
, Slightly d 


of will be 
refunded if deaked. 





Men’s Mixed Cassimeres Suit 3. 
en an, ony oo. O° A. 


sold at some price, ely 





50 PER CE 


NT. SAVED 


* AT 381 BIBLE HOUSE. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
BY THE USE OF 
PURE NITROUS OXIDE OR LAUGHING GAS, 
$1.00 FOR THE FIRST, AND 50 CENTS FOR EACH SUBSEQUENT TOOTH. 
WHY PAY TWO DOLLARS FOR THAT WHICH CAN BE DONE AS WELL FOR ONE? 
TEETH FILLED AND SAVED. 
TEETH INSERTED in the best manner, at PRICES within the reach of all, at 


DR.” J. C. SPROULL’S DENTAL 


ROOMS, 


NO. 31 BIBLE HOUSE, 


Corner of 9th Street, (Third Avenue Entrance. } 





PIANOS! 


PIANOS!! 


The Symmelrizer! 


NEW YORK. 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 


AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for sale en SoPeash, or to rent. 


rent applied to purchase, Repairing done well and 
M. 


NO. 8 UNION SQUARF. 
Money. paid for 


promptly. Call and examine before deciding elsewhere, 


+ MERRELLI, late Cummings, No. 8. Unien Square. 





-NOTICE 


TO PRINCIPALS OF 


QUACKENBOS’ PRA 


Is tte adapted than any other for use in Eveni: 


F EVENING SCHOOLS 


CTICAL ARITHMETIC 


classes for the flowi iz rea 


. THE EXAMPLES IT CONTAINS ARE MORE E VARIED, MORE PRACTICAL ‘AND. MORE NUMEROUS than 


in any other book of like grade. 
2, The examples de not involve bee peg: pepemiione, 
3. The examples are so constructed a oa. 
> i tonics the METHODS ACTU ALLY USED BY 
min 


life—the weting out of Bills and Accounts of Sales, the Casting of of Interest, Pa 


88, Stocks, e 


1. 
en oneeo too pest of the pupi 


ence is given to those branches of Commercial Arithmetic which are likely to be needed in active 


al Payment, Profit and 


ete. 
6. The rules are Sates and susie’ aa ee apd maning not being obscured by a mass of words, 


when a terse form of ression tfectly ¢ 

7. IT TEACHES T SHORTEST: *uMPLES 
forming the different operations of which it treats. 

‘or these and many other reasons we commend its 

give entire satisfaction to every teacher. 


EST hy ‘Most EASY TO BE REMEMBERED modes of per- 


use in evening and other schocls, feng that it wil 


D. APPLETON & co., 549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 





wax FLOWERS. 
Will teach a few young ladies by an improved < 
the method of making 
WAX FLOWERS, CROSSES, VASES, ETC. 
C#"Terms moderate. 
MRS. A. WARD, J2 W. Thirty-fifth st. 
dig rates in be made with teachers and 
ren. 


N.B, & 
school ¢ 


| . gaicerer FORMS. CAN BE IN- 
| UADIE: Give grace to the 
aa _- , ve ~ anaes re- 


ceipt of $2. F- gh, perentes. Call or ad: 
. WOOD, Tle i+ 4 N.Y. 


— 





ale TO 1872. 


R. A. OLMSTEAD, 
fi of and dealer in all grades of 





WM. ARNOLD & CO., 


(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 


=|FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 


781 Broadway, 


Opposite A. T. STEWART'S, NEW YORK. 


’ “RUBBER GOODS. KOV ELTIES TI THAT 
S cannot be obtained elsewhere. A 
lady in attendance. Call or address 
__G0op YEAR’S RU! BBER ©o., m0 Broadway, N XN. Loe 





EST, MOST_ PRACTICAL 
anyyet brought to the notice of the Public. 

be RIVED THE FIRST PREMIUM AT THE LATE 

AMERICAN INsTITUTE FAIR. 


am yay wa AND 


"THE SYSTEM OF 


Conentaed Physical Exercise, 


known as the 


BUTLER HEALTH LIFT 


is now in operation, and you goo contiaty invited to 
call and clamnin | ita 
120, 214, 346 and 830 BROADWAY, ltt YORK, or 
158 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, W. D. 
The attention of TEACHERS and SCHOOL 
0 especially called to this new and scien- 
tifle system wy tie person s culture, which is cordially 
for Teachers. 
eS a home and office use, the cheapest and 
ae Office, Park Bank Building, 214 and 216 
LEWIS G. JANES & CO, 


Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Broadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 
Headquarters for all the novelties. 

Origi of the celeb d “ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 
of a ‘8 practical | skirt of this! kind. 


Send two 3-cent stamps for 
DRAFTS our catalo; of Rae A 
Instrumen' 


Address A, J. Brickner. & Co., eee oe Bt, 7 








R. STEWART'S 
“EQUA WEJEKE WAY AN.” 
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